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| Foundation and Early 
Struggles of the Re- 
demptorists 






JOSEPH DALEY, C.SS.R., PH.D. 





N the history of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
| Redeemer, which spans the last two hundred years, from 





i 
‘ 
Hf 
1732 to 1932, is reflected the story of the times. Inaugu- 
rated at a juncture of the world’s history, when Febronianism 
; and Regalism were in the saddle, when Europe seethed and 
. 
! 
| 






boiled in the ferment of revolutions and of wars, the little 
Congregation, founded by the great saint, Alphonsus de’ Ligu- 
ori, felt a repercussion from every political upheaval and 
social change. Only the hardiness of the plant sowed by 
Alphonsus, and the strong, indomitable characters of its early 
propagators—to which must be added the protection of an all- 
wise Providence—saved it from eradication and total extinc- 
tion in the violent storms that then swept over Europe. It is 
. a far cry from those eventful days with their heroic leaders 
and their exhausting struggles against hostile governments to 
4 the present peaceful ones, when the Redemptorists have taken 
firm foothold in virtually every country of Europe,’ when they 
have established flourishing provinces in Canada and the 
United States, have braved the icy northern blasts and pene- 

















1Catalogus C.SS.R. 
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trated the Dark Continent, when they have joined with other 
distinguished Orders in preaching the Gospel to the Chinese, 
have assumed a difficult mission among the Ruthenians in 
Gallicia, and brought faith and enlightenment to poor Fili- 
pinos, when their numbers are counted in the thousands, and 
their preaching and missionary labors have brought peace and 
consolation to many troubled hearts. But this splendid growth 
and extensive development may be traced to the painstaking 
effort, which the venerated Founder of the Redemptorists, St. 
Alphonsus, and the two illustrious propagators, St. Clement 
Hofbauer and Father Joseph Passerat, devoted to the mould- 
ing and training of its early members in the difficult days of 
its establishment. The history of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer naturally divides itself into three dis- 
tinct periods, marking its foundation in the Kingdom of 
Naples, its transplanting beyond the confines of Italy, and 
from that vantage point, its gradual diffusion throughout 
Europe and the American continents, and in this manner we 


shall follow the progress in what must of necessity be a brief 
outline. 


I 


The Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, whose 
members are familiarly known as the Redemptorists, came 
into existence on the ninth of November in the year 1732,’ 
amid circumstances political and social that boded ill for its 
permanent endurance. On the one hand, the Kingdom of 
Naples which cradled the new Religious institute, was held 
firmly in the grasp of regalistic statesmen, who not only looked 
with disfavor upon new religious organizations, but were 
actively intent upon the destruction of the old. The aim of 
the regalists in Naples as in the countries to the north, was to 
reduce the Church to a state of vassalage within the State. 
Thus in Naples the State claimed the right of eminent domain 


2Berthe-Castle, Life of St. Alphonsus de Liguori, Bk. II, Ch. I. 
3Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. VI, VIII. 
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over all ecclesiastical properties, it regulated pious foundations 
and the establishment of convents with an iron hand, in the 
matter of the reception of novices to Religious institutes it 
maintained rigid control, and finally, in its relations with the 
Holy See, it recognized only those Papal acts which had 
received the royal “Exequatur.” On the other hand, a new 
Institute, in a region whose people were strongly attached to 
the ties of home, would experience great difficulty in recruit- 
ing subjects. 

Yet the Founder of the Congregation, Alphonsus de’ Ligu- 
ori, later to be canonized for his eminent sanctity, and declared 
Doctor of the Church for his distinguished writings in the 
field of faith and morals, was not one to be daunted by diffi- 
culties, when his own broad experience and practical intelli- 
gence convinced him of the need of such a Congregation as 
he contemplated, and when, besides, the establishment of the 
Institute and his own position in it, possessed the sanction of 
his spiritual directors,‘ and even the Divine approval, vouch- 
safed in a vision to the saintly nun, Sister Maria Celeste 
Crostarosa.” Alphonsus, indeed, was splendidly endowed by 
nature and by grace to be the founder and organizer of a 
Religious family. To an intelligence, naturally luminous, 
acquisitive and practical, formed by a thorough classical 
training and an exhaustive study of the intricate Neapolitan 
law, he joined a will firm and finely tempered, unbending in 
its prosecution of a righteous cause, and rigorously disciplined 
by constant obedience to the Will of God, as concretely mani- 
fested in the commands of his ecclesiastical Superiors and 
spiritual directors. 

The first foundation was established in the little village of 
Scala, situated on a mountain slope, which overlooks the 
enchanting sea coast of Amalfi. Here in a poor house, lacking 
in every comfort, Alphonsus gave himself to prayer and the 
practice of appalling austerities, while he carefully plotted 


‘Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. XI. 
5Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. X; Autobiography of Sr. Maria Celeste. 
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the course of his Institute. Among his first companions were 
a number of priests and a lay brother, who clung to him 
loyally through all the vicissitudes and storms that attended 
the launching of the little bark.° Several others abandoned 
Alphonsus shortly, because they could not see eye to eye with 
him in the matter of the purpose of the Institute. This 
defection proved disheartening to the saint, but it only stiffened 
his resolve to bring the project to a successful issue. He was 
soon consoled for the loss he had thus sustained by the advent 
of two distinguished men of excellent family, Don Januarius 
Sarnelli, as holy as he was brilliant, and Caesar Sportelli, a 
lawyer of high standing.’ 

A number of foundations were made in a relatively short 
period of time, at Villa degli Schiavi® (now Liberi a 
Formicola) in 1734, at Ciorani’ in 1736, and at Nocera dei 
Pagani” in 1742. Villa and Scala soon had to be abandoned, 
because of the intolerable persecutions fomented against the 
Fathers by certain ill-disposed clerics. The forced gathering 
of all the members at Ciorani, as a result of these disturbances, 
proved a blessing in disguise, however, as Alphonsus was 
thereby enabled to strengthen the spirit of the Institute, by 
introducing the regular practices of the community life. 

In the meanwhile the great work for which the Congrega- 
tion had been founded, was progressing rapidly.” Stirring 
missions were given in the country districts about Naples, 
bringing peace and consolation to sin-laden hearts, introducing 
the practices of the devout life to a naturally religious people, 
and above all, enlightening the ignorance of the poor country 
folk by simple and solid expositions of the doctrines of faith. 
In the year 1742, a great general mission was undertaken in 


6Berthe-Castle, Bk. II, Ch. II. 
T[Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. III. 

8Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. IV. 

*Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. VII, IX. 
18Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. XII. 
W]bid., Bk. II, Ch. [X-X. 
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Naples under the personal direction of Alphonsus, and so 
potent did it prove in achieving a general reformation of 
morals, that it won Alphonsus a lasting place in the esteem 
and affection of the Cardinal Archbishop, and with the people 
a reputation for saintliness and abounding charity. 

The Rules and Constitutions of the Redemptorists had been 
gradually assuming their finished form in these years, and at 
last Alphonsus submitted them to the Holy See with a view to 
obtaining the Papal approbation.” This Rule, except where 
changes have been necessitated to bring it into harmony with 
the code of Canon Law, or particular decrees, or the exigencies 
of time and place, is substantially the one observed at the 
present day. It describes in detail the external work or object 
of the Institute,” which is to evangelize the Faithful, especially 
those of the humbler classes, by the delivery of systematic and 
popular sermons on moral and doctrinal subjects; it likewise 
portrays the inner life or spirit of the Congregation—the 
imitation in a special way of the virtues of the Divine 
Redeemer—and enjoins the means to be utilized for its attain- 
ment and preservation. Benedict XIV, acting through his 
commissioners, first advised certain practical modifications in 
the Rule, and then gave his formal approbation to the revised 
draft by the Brief “Ad pastoralis dignitatis fastigium,” issued 
February 25, 1749." 

Steps were immediately taken to procure the royal approba- 
tion for this Rule, but the concrete result of these efforts was, 
not the expected royal “Exequatur,” but a simple expression 
of tolerance of the Institute. The missionary labors of the 
Fathers were generously praised, but the Congregation was, 
nevertheless, denied the right to undertake new foundations, 
and those already existing, it was decreed, were to be regarded 
legally, not as convents, but as residences of secular priests 
living in common.” 


12Berthe-Castle, Bk. II, Ch. XVIII-XIX. 
13Rules and Constitutions C.SS.R. 
M4Berthe-Castle, Bk. II, Ch. XX. 

[bid., Bk. III, Ch. V. 
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This qualified approval convinced Alphonsus of the neces- 
sity of establishing houses outside the Neapolitan kingdom, 
for with the Congregation absolutely dependent for its exist- 
ence upon the will of the King, its tenure of life became 
extremely problematical. A house was, therefore, established 
in 1755 at S. Angelo della Cupola, in the Duchy of Benevento, 
then a Papal territory.” The specter of regalism would not 
be so easily vanquished, however, for Benevento was taken by 
the Neapolitan armies in 1760, as the result of a disagreement 
with the Holy See, and again the Congregation found itself at 
the mercy of the King. Other events, indicative of the trend 
of the times, made Alphonsus still more anxious to be estab- 
lished safely beyond the reach of the royal arm. The Jesuits 
were expelled from Naples in 1767, and then a long-drawn 
lawsuit between the Congregation and the Baron Sarnelli, 
regarding a property allocated to the Congregation by the 
Sarnelli family, had brought upon Alphonsus the concentrated 
venom of the Neapolitan regalists. A foundation was, there- 
fore, made at Scifelli” in the Pontifical State in 1733, and 
another at Frosinone in 1776, for the express purpose of pre- 
paring an asylum for the Fathers, should the Congregation be 
suppressed in Naples. 

Before we follow the fortunes of the Congregation in the 
lands beyond the Alps, it will be necessary to discuss briefly 
an event, which temporarily severed the link between the 
Neapolitan houses and those in the Pontifical State, and 
excluded the aged Alphonsus from the very Institute he had 
founded.” The affairs of the Congregation in Naples had 
assumed a rosier hue, with the Sarnelli case definitely adjudi- 
cated in favor of the Redemptorists, and the King manifesting 
indubitable signs of friendliness toward the Institute. Al- 
phonsus, furthermore, had been assured by men of large 
influence in the State that the moment was favorable for 


16Berthe-Castle, Bk. III, Ch. VIII. 
17]bid., Bk. V, Ch. IX. 
18]bid., Bk. VI, Ch. VII, X-XII. 
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procuring the royal “Exequatur,” if the Rule should be 
brought into harmony with certain royal decrees. Acting upon 
these presages of success, the saint renewed his application for 
the royal approbation, but owing to his great age and physical 
infirmities, he was obliged to commit the actual negotiations 
to two trusted advisers. The latter, whatever the motive that 
prompted their action, imported such extensive innovations 
into the Rule in regard to essential matters, that it could no 
longer be identified with the Rule approved by Benedict XIV. 
Alphonsus, unable to read the document himself because of 
his failing eyesight, was assured by his deputy that no material 
modifications had been made, and thus fraudulently, his 
approval for the mutilated Rule or “Regolamento,” as it was 
called, was obtained. The Regolamento received the royal 
approval on January 29, 1780. Alphonsus was prostrated 
with grief, when he discovered the trickery that had been 
practised upon him. The Fathers of the Pontifical State would 
have no part in the Regolamento. They petitioned the Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars in the matter, with the 
result that a provisional decree was issued by this Congrega- 
tion, dated September 22, 1780, declaring the Neapotitan 
houses outside the Institute of the Most Holy Redeemer, and 
authorizing the Fathers of the Pontifical State to elect a 
President of their own. The decree was made final, August 
21, 1781. Thus Alphonsus de’ Liguori, innocently and invol- 
untarily, was exiled from the Institute he had founded, and 
to his intense grief, thus he remained, although working 
mightily over the matter of reunion, until his death, which 
occurred on the first of August in the year 1787. Reunion 
became a fait accompli only in 1793. 


II 


The division of the Congregation, consequent upon the 
Regolamento, was a heavy blow, indeed, for the young society, 
yet this very division became in the designs of Providence, 
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the means of preserving the Rule, approved by Benedict XIV, 
and of hastening the expansion of the Institute. Of the 
development of the Congregation within the Pontifical State, 
little need be said, except that it received a new impetus from 
the separation, and soon included a convent in the Eternal 
City itself. Of the diffusion beyond the Alps we now come to 
speak, and since the effort to achieve that objective constitutes 
the life story of a very remarkable man and a distinctly modern 
saint, we shall study this portion of Redemptorist history in 
the story of the Apostle of Vienna, St. Clement Hofbauer. 

Clement Hofbauer was born December 26, 1751, of pious 
and industrious parents, in the little Moravian village of 
Tasswitz.” From early boyhood he had yearned for the 
sacred priesthood, but poverty proved an insurmountable 
obstacle, until at length some charitable ladies made him the 
object of their bounty. When the time for his ordination drew 
near, and an imperial decree of 1783 would have postponed it 
several years, Clement quickly decided to journey to Rome, 
and seek for ordination there in the center of Catholicism. 
Thus we find him and his devoted friend, the gentle Thaddeus 
Huebl, pilgrimaging to the City of the Popes in the fall of 
1784, and providentially, as we must admit in the light of sub- 
sequent events, knocking at the door of the Redemptorist 
cloister, to ask admittance to the Congregation.” The accept- 
ance of these German-speaking youths marks a turning point 
in the development of the Institute, for they were the first 
non-Italian subjects to enter the Congregation, and the motive 
that prompted their admission was undoubtedly Father de 
Paola’s desire to see the Congregation transplanted beyond 
the Alps. 

The days of noviceship passed only too rapidly for these 
two fervent novices, and in October, 1785, just seven months 
after their profession as Redemptorists and their subsequent 
ordination to the priesthood, we find Fathers Hofbauer and 


19Hofer’s St. Clement Hofbauer, Pt. I, Ch. I. 
20[bid., Pt. I, Ch. IV. 
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Huebl in Rome, receiving from their Superior General the 
commission to return to their native land, and there establish 
the Congregation. Hofbauer lost no time in setting about the 
task, for it had now become the dearest ambition of his life to 
see his Institute solidly established in the northern countries, 
and he envisioned in the Eternal City a great house of studies 
for German-speaking Redemptorists, whose mission should 
be to colonize and evangelize the Teutonic lands, and to wage 
incessant warfare against the enemies of the Church. The 
two Religious, therefore, left Rome in October, 1785, fortified 
by the blessing of Pius VI, and with the full approval of the 
Roman Curia on their project. 

The great adventure, which was to lead Hofbauer to the 
heights of sanctity and at long last to win legal recognition for 
his Congregation in Austria was now on in full earnest. St. 
Clement and his companion returned to Vienna in 1785,” 
and a year’s sojourn in the imperial city convinced him that 
the time was not yet ripe for a foundation in that Josephistic 
region. He then proceeded to Warsaw in Poland,” where a 
vast field of activity among German and Polish Catholics, 
spread invitingly before him. A German charitable organi- 
zation, known as the Confraternity of St. Benno’s, made 
overtures for the services of the two German priests, offering 
to place a church and convent at their disposal, and with the 
advice and consent of the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Saluzzo, 
a personal friend of St. Alphonsus, Father Hofbauer assented 
to the proposal. 

The Church of St. Benno’s at the time was a mean, dust- 
laden edifice, possessing no special claims to beauty, but under 
Clement’s tireless hands, it was soon transformed into a 
resplendent house of worship, and became the center and the 
very heart of an apostolic activity without parallel in that 
epoch of the Church’s history. The convent in which the 
Fathers Hofbauer and Huebl, took up their abode, was shabby 





21Hofer, Pt. I, Ch. V. 
22Ibid., Pt. II, Ch. I. 
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and dilapidated, with leaking roofs and broken walls, but 
these rugged men, with their high spiritual ideals were not to 
be daunted by the prospect of physical sufferings and 
privations. 

In Warsaw, then, though only in the year 1793, the Con- 
gregation obtained for the first time legal recognition outside 
of Italy, and although the foundation did not endure, being 
doomed to suppression during the Napoleonic wars, yet it 
merits particular consideration, because it mirrors forth the 
remarkable activities of the Transalpine Congregation and its 
resourceful leader over a period of twenty years, and reveals 
the difficulties with which the Institute had to contend. It 
will be of more than passing interest to sketch the multifarious 
activities that engaged Hofbauer during the days of the 
Warsaw foundation. There is a distinctly modern aura about 
this man, which is manifested in his abounding energy, in his 
ready grappling with the realities of an existing situation, 
and in his ability to cast aside outmoded tools and forge new 
weapons adapted to the work in hand. 

In St. Benno’s a busy round of services was inaugurated, 
which in no merely complimentary sense, merited the name of 
the “Perpetual Mission.” Three High Masses were sung 
daily, the last being a Solemn Mass, with the school children 
attending. Five sermons were preached every day, three in 
Polish and two in German; on Sundays these were augmented 
by two catechetical instructions. In the afternoon, the con- 
fraternities chanted the Office of the Blessed Virgin; a public 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament was made according to the 
method popularized by St. Alphonsus’ little book; the devo- 
tion of the Way of the Cross was held, followed by congrega- 
tional singing of hymns, and finally the long, busy day was 
concluded with the public recitation of Night Prayers. The 
confessionals were readily accessible, and they were besieged 
throughout the day. 

This strenuous program may, perhaps, appear to have been 
excessive. The saint’s own answer to such an objection was, 
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that the peculiar temperament of the people and the unique 
constitution of St. Benno’s demanded these abundant services 
and devotions, while the growing immorality and irreligion 
of Warsaw required a powerful antidote. 

The religious exercises constituted but a part of the labor 
undertaken by this zealous exponent of Catholic action. The 
school, the orphanage, religious organizations, and the press— 
all were brought into the service of the Kingdom of God. 
His children’s school gave a sound training in religion and 
the elementary branches, and the children being vividly im- 
pressed with the necessity of the Sacraments, became veritable 
apostles among irreligious and indifferent parents. In 1794, 
Clement opened an Industrial School for Girls, and to pro- 
vide a competent teaching staff, he established a society of 
pious young women—called the Sisters of St. Joseph—who 
were willing to devote themselves to this labor. Another 
society which he established, was called the Congregation of 
Oblates. Its object was the sanctification of its members, and 
the defense of Catholic dogma and morality. This latter end 
was especially to be achieved by the dissemination of good 
literature. The Fathers of St. Benno’s for this reason trans- 
lated many devotional and doctrinal works, in particular the 
treatises of their holy Founder, St. Alphonsus, and to facilitate 
their diffusion, Father Hofbauer even established a press at 
St. Benno’s. 

The foundation in Poland appeared to be solidly estab- 
lished. Even when Warsaw had passed into the hands of the 
Prussians, the busy community at St. Benno’s was allowed to 
continue its good work. But the Napoleonic wars with their 
shifting of the boundaries of Europe, brought a change.” 
Father Hofbauer was subjected to a lengthy inquisition by the 
French military authorities, and the letters and chronicles of 
the convent were critically examined. It was believed that 
incriminating evidence of disloyalty had been uncovered. St. 
Benno’s was in consequence ruthlessly suppressed, and the 


*3Hofer’s St. Clement, Pt. III, Ch. V. 
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Fathers, after twenty years of fruitful ministry in Warsaw, 
were forced into exile in June of the year 1808. 

St. Clement and a companion, Martin Stark, after the 
dispersal, wearily turned their steps toward Vienna.“ There 
they arrived in the fall of 1808, unheralded and unwelcomed, 
two poorly clad clerics, of interest only to the police, who 
suspected these ragged wayfarers of stealing church goods. 
Clement did not plan on a long stay in Vienna, for he could 
see no prospects of obtaining a foundation in the very center 
of the Josephistic government; but it was written in the 
decrees of Providence that he should abide in Vienna to the 
end of his days, spending himself in labors that rivaled those 
of St. Benno’s, gradually gaining and quietly wielding a 
mighty influence among the intellectually and politically 
dominant of the city, and achieving after a period of unspeak- 
able persecution, on the very day of his death, a lasting recog- 
nition for the Congregation he loved. 

The first year in Vienna Father Clement passed in virtual 
retirement. He engaged in no active ministerial labors, per- 
force contenting himself with his daily Mass, and with pious 
pilgrimages to the celebrated shrine of Our Lady of Help 
(Maria-Hilf). During this year he made frequent visits to 
the Nuncio, Severoli. The latter had conceived a high esteem 
for Clement’s sturdy character and tried virtue, and relied 
implicitly on the saint’s knowledge of Church affairs in the 
Germanic countries. In July, 1810, the Archbishop appointed 
him assistant to the pastor of the Italian Church.” In that 
office the saint found but a partial outlet for his abounding 
energy, for he could preach but seldom and then only in a 
foreign tongue. In a short time, however, a great throng of 
penitents from every rank and class of society began to gather 
about his confessional. In 1813, he was appointed Chaplain 
to the Ursuline Nuns,” and placed in charge of the Church of 


24Tbid., Pt. IV, Ch. I-IV, VI. 
25Hofer’s St. Clement, p. 309. 
26Ibid., p. 328. 
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St. Ursula, which was connected with the convent. The very 
first Sunday of his incumbency, in spite of an imperial 
ordinance forbidding it, Clement preached to the half-dozen 
people attending the Mass. The news of his preaching was 
soon noised abroad, and in no long time the little church was 
crowded to capacity with listeners, eager to hear the truths of 
faith from the lips of this apostolic man. 

Clement’s ministry at the Ursuline church was to last for 
the remainder of his earthly pilgrimage.” By his singular 
labors he was to win the significant title of Apostle of Vienna. 
For the seed sown by this zealous laborer came to fruition in 
a great revival of Catholicism in Vienna. A circle of brilliant 
men and women were soon gathered about this humble 
Religious, who by the exercise of their gifts, literary, scientific 
and purely social, were destined to leaven the entire mass of 
Viennese society, and to constitute a living force which would 
check the onset of spiritual and moral decay.” ‘The seed 
which he sowed took root also in many non-Catholic hearts, 
bringing forth in them the fine flower of Catholic faith. These 
words may sound rhetorical rather than soberly historical, but 
they are solidly grounded on the history of Vienna at the 
period. 

Nor was the saint without his heart-searching trials and 
sore persecutions during these years of labor.” Government 
officials accused him of establishing a Religious Congregation 
and of maintaining communication with Religious Superiors 
and subjects outside the realm in defiance of law. An unex- 
pected search of his house produced no evidence, except such 
as only a prejudiced judge could interpret to the detriment of 
the man, but Hofbauer was, nevertheless, given the alternative 
of procuring a release from his Religious vows or of leaving 
Austria. His decision was unhesitatingly given, although it 
meant the abandonment of his great work in Vienna. At the 


7Ibid., p. 328 and sqq. 
*8Ibid., Pt. I, Ch. II, VI. 
*Tbid., p. 493 and sqq. 
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last moment it was discovered that the Emperor had issued no 
such alternative; indeed, Father Hofbauer’s enemies had 
represented the matter to the Emperor as if the saint were 
leaving Vienna of his own free choice. At this favorable 
turn in the tide of the saint’s affairs, powerful friends began 
their mediation with the Emperor in his behalf and that of 
his Congregation; the Emperor, too, having just made a 
journey to Rome, where he had been most graciously received 
by the Sovereign Pontiff, was inclined to be favorable to Hof- 
bauer, as the Holy Father had spoken of his zeal and labors 
in the highest terms. He, therefore, promised to make repara- 
tion for the persecutions Father Hofbauer had endured, by 
setting the seal of the imperial approbation upon the Congre- 
gation in Austria. 

But the saint had passed to his Heavenly reward before the 
imperial decree was issued. He died of a painful and in- 
sidious malady” on March 15, 1820. His friends at court and 
among the literati—the wedge that he had forged to shatter 
the ramparts of the illuminati and the rationalists at the 
university—were deeply shocked by his death. They believed 
that with him the great Catholic movement would perish. All 
that day they streamed about the dying man, to catch some 
precious word from his fevered lips, to receive a last blessing. 
As the Angelus bells were softly tolling from the spires of 
the imperial city, this humble son of Alphonsus, who had 
labored so unsparingly in what appeared to be a lost cause, 
with a last prayer to the Mother of God, gave up his noble 
soul into the hands of his Maker. That very evening the 
decree of approbation was signed, and a month later, with the 
full approval of the government, the Redemptorists took over 
the Church and Convent of Maria-Stiegen,” and opened a 
novitiate for the numerous disciples—many distinguished in 
civil life—who were asking admission to the Institute. Thus 
St. Clement’s efforts in behalf of his Congregation were finally 


30Hofer’s St. Clement, p. 521 and sqq. 
S1]bid., p. 531. 
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crowned with success. To conclude this portion of our his- 
tory, we need but note that Clement Hofbauer’s heroic virtue 
has been recognized by the Church. He was canonized on 
May 20, 1909,” and on the eve of the World War, was declared 
by Pius X, Patron of Vienna. 


III 


In the meantime Father Hofbauer’s mantle had fallen upon 
the shoulders of Father Joseph Passerat,” a man of singular 
virtue, one worthy to carry on and solidify the great work 
undertaken by St. Clement. Father Passerat had been drawn 
to the Congregation by the fame of St. Clement’s labors in 
Warsaw. He passed his novitiate days at St. Benno’s under 
the personal direction of the saint. After his profession and 
ordination he was appointed to the office of lector in Sacred 
Theology, and a little later to the post of Novice Master. 
When Father Hofbauer decided to attempt a foundation in 
southwest Germany, his choice for the Superiorship fell upon 
Father Passerat to the genuine surprise and deep chagrin of 
the humble Religious himself, but the event proved the wis- 
dom and good judgment that had guided the selection. 

During the years of Father Hofbauer’s ministry in Warsaw 
and Vienna, Father Passerat, with a constantly growing army 
of recruits, was driven from pillar to post, for eleven long 
years, in his quest of a permanent home for his flock.“ Only 
at the end of that period, in 1818, did he finally secure a last- 
ing establishment in Friburg, Switzerland. The story of the 
years of wandering are filled with heroic episodes of the 
patient endurance of persecutions and insults and violent 
assaults, of journeys undertaken in the heart of winter on foot, 
of danger to life and limb, scaling some of the highest peaks 
of the Alps, of disappointments and discouragements, but 
Father Passerat—a man after St. Clement’s own heart—be- 


32Hofer’s St. Clement, p. 540 and sqq. 
83Ibid., p. 530. 
34Frouille, Life of Ven. Joseph Passerat, C.SS.R. Bk. I, Ch. VII-X. 
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came but the more determined to conquer every obstacle and 
win a permanent establishment for the Congregation. After 
his appointment to the Vicar-Generalship in succession to St. 
Clement, Father Passerat took up his residence in Austria, 
and continued the work where the saint had left off. His 
outstanding gift to the Congregation was the training of many 
exemplary Religious, inflamed with an ardent love for the 
Institute, overflowing with zeal for the work of the missions, 
and inured to the endurance of privation and want. 


IV 


To conclude this absorbing story of the solid establishment 
of a Religious Congregation (a story which, as here given, is 
of necessity a mere sketch with many a yawning hiatus) it is 
but necessary to observe that under Father Passerat’s guidance, 
with the Congregation firmly established in Austria and 
Switzerland, a period of extraordinary expansion was begun. 


Foundations were quickly made in Belgium, in North Italy, 
in Holland, Bulgaria and Bavaria, in England (1835), and in 
America in 1832. To complete this outline we refer the in- 
terested reader to the standard lives of St. Alphonsus by 
Berthe-Castle and by Dilgskron, to the Life of St. Clement 
Hofbauer by Hofer, and that of Passerat by Girouille. There 
are a number of excellent books and brochures treating of the 
development of the Congregation in America, notably “The 
Redemptorist Centenaries,” by the Rev. John F. Byrne, which 
records the more important labors undertaken by the Redemp- 
torists in America prior to the year 1875, and those of the 
Baltimore province, subsequent to the division into the two 
provinces of Baltimore and St. Louis at that date. 





British Labor Has Its Day 
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formation of the National Government in the latter 

part of August, 1931, the Labor Party of Great Britain 
has been as vociferous as ever, but not quitr o popular. 
Before 1931, the Party had grown phenomenauy, from the 
tiniest beginnings at the opening of the century, until it was 
a force to be reckoned with at all times and often to be 
obeyed. Soon, Laborites were standing at the helm of the 
British Ship of State. But in this position of honor they 
distinctly gave the impression, to some of their own leaders 
as well as to the country at large, that they were putting 
narrow trade-union policies above the welfare of the nation. 
Hence, the power was taken from them. A change of gov- 
ernment in Great Britain is not always of startling signifi- 
cance; but the events of 1931 will probably prove a perma- 
nent setback in the progress of the British labor movement, 
for they indicated clearly the evils of class rule for the bene- 
fit of the ruling class—evils unmitigated by the fact that the 
class in power happened to represent the numerical majority 
of the citizens. 

For American workers, standardized and partly mummi- 
fied as they are by the processes of Americanization, mass 
education, and stimulation toward mass consumption, the 
experience of their British brethren should be an inspiration 
and a warning. For the rise of British labor, and the con- 
sequences of that rise, prove what a tremendous influence in 
the affairs of a nation the ordinary run of workers can have, 
if they shake off their apathy and work together toward a 
recognized end. Moreover, it is evident that the use of this 
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power to enshrine a wrong social or political theory may 
bring widespread disaster. 


I 


Many of Great Britain’s present woes are directly trace- 
able to a false political philosophy which she adopted sev- 
eral centuries back, and to which, in a slightly modified 
form, she still clings.* 

The Christian philosophy and tradition, upon which the 
basic institutions of England, such as the jury system and the 
Parliamentary forms, were founded, taught that man had a 
soul to save and a will that was free, and that the State 
existed to help the individual attain his end. The old Greek 
and Roman system, which came to a notable fruition in the 
doctrines of the Stoics, thought of all things, man included, 
as being moved by a sort of urge, or push, in nature, and of 
the State as the supreme end of everything, the will that 
could force all other wills to obedience. The influx of 
Roman law and of Renaissance learning foisted the pagan 
tradition of the superiority of the State upon the sound 
British institutions. The works of the post-Renaissance 
British philosophers and the ideas imported from seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century France tended in the same 
direction. Government in Great Britain, under the cloak of 
liberalism and individualism, became, in the main, a tool 
for the aggrandizement of the propertied and employing 
class at the expense of the then defenseless working class. 

During the Middle Ages, there had, indeed, been a great 
deal of poverty. But there had been certain compensating 
features. Almost every man had had his niche, however 
humble, in the social system. ‘The medieval idea, if it kept 
the poor in their place, gave them some protection and recog- 
nized that they had certain rights.”* Secondly, every person’s 
worth as a human being had been respected. Professor John 


*See also George Bull’s article in this issue, pp. 404-417. 
1Hammond, John L. and Barbara Hammond, The Rise of Modern Industry, p. 215. 
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Dewey recognizes this when he says that the medieval re- 
ligion “asserted the ultimate nature of the individual soul 
and centered the drama of life about the destiny of that 
soul... . The power of the established institutions pro- 
ceeded from their being the necessary means of accomplish- 
ing the supreme end of the individual.” What Professor 
Dewey does not see is that this very emphasis upon the sal- 
vation of the soul resulted in a sense of social responsibility 
such as he is now invoking to temper the selfish individual- 
ism of modern times. Finally, in the Middle Ages all 
manner of honest labor, mean though it might be, had been 
endowed with a dignity by the example of Christ. 

The new philosophic and religious systems swept away all 
this regard for the individual man as such. The revived 
slave trade degraded labor, casting upon it a “moral shadow” 
which made the capitalists think of the working men as 
things.* The owners of machines and factories were inter- 
ested solely in profits. To the Puritans, “that it was a duty 
to succeed in life was a part of their religious faith. In- 
deed, to them material welfare was an outward sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace.”* They felt no responsibility 
for the welfare of their employes. And the laborer himself 
had now, because of the industrial changes, lost the hope of 
ever having capital enough to set himself up presently as a 
master, as his fathers in the handicraft era had done. ‘Thus 
the new way of thought and the new economic order worked 
hand in glove to the disadvantage of the working man. 

Heretofore, the justices of the peace, and the members of 
the ruling class generally, had formed a neutral, disinter- 
ested tribunal as between masters and journeymen. But in 
the machine era the factory owners were often identical with 
the ruling class, and they proceeded to legislate and adjudi- 
cate in their own favor, using the government as a force to 


2Dewey, John, Individualism, Old and New, pp. 74f. 
SHammond, op. cit., p. 195. 
4Davison, Ronald C., The Unemployed: Old Policies and New, p. 3. 
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oppress the employe class, and forgetting that every man had 
certain rights which the State must respect and protect. 
Their legislative actions along this line included the En- 
closure Acts and Game Laws, which increased the privileges 
of the rich, the pauperizing Poor Laws, the Combination 
Acts, which endeavored to prevent the workers from organ- 
izing to improve their own condition, and the acts which 
repealed restrictions on the enterprise of masters and factory 
Owners, as in the matter of wage boards and the limitation 
of apprentices. All these measures for protecting those who 
had at the expense of those who had not were justified as 
being in accordance with the new ideals of liberalism, and 
with the doctrine of the individualists who believed in the 
laissez-faire theory of the survival of the fittest. Here was 
the full fruition of the return to the mechanistic, naturalistic 
ideas of the Stoics, which had washed away all basis for 
moral and social responsibility on the part of men and of 
the State. 

Pope Leo XIII described the situation thus: “Public 
institutions and the laws have repudiated the ancient religion. 
Hence by degrees it has come to pass that workingmen have 
been given over, isolated and defenseless, to the callousness 
of employers and the greed of unrestrained competition.’”” 


II 


During all the century or more of oppression, the British 
worker was not idle. He struggled to maintain himself 
against the foe. In so doing, he unfortunately adopted a 
social and political viewpoint much like that of the em- 
ployer class. He came to believe in force as the ultimate 
ground for power, and had no more respect for the rights 
of the minority or the weaker group in a contest than did 
his enemy. 

The laborers early discovered that, singly, they were 


5Pope Leo XIII, Encyclical, On the Condition of Labor. 
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powerless, but that, if they united, they might accomplish 
something. When a number of wage earners in a trade, 
realizing that they would probably never rise to the status 
of masters, joined together to further their common inter- 
ests, the first trade unions, in the modern sense, were formed.° 

Because they were in the underdog position, these early 
unions concentrated on the struggle for existence and the 
fight against the employers; they throve on the class conflict, 
which became the central tenet of their life philosophy. In 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, they used as weapons, 
the strike, outbursts of machine-breaking, and petitions to 
the government to secure the enforcement of the statutes 
limiting apprentices and providing for the fixing of mini- 
mum wages. Then, wearying of the slow progress they made 
by these means, they turned to “the wider aims and larger 
character of the Radical and Socialistic agitations of the 
time, with which, from 1829 to 1842, the Trade Union 
Movement became inextricably entangled.’”” ‘Then it was 
that they sought to unite all the workers in a Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union which should defeat the entire 
capitalistic system in one great general strike and result, 
in true Marxist fashion, in the complete expropriation of 
the property owners.’ But the employers, armed with both 
political and economic power, quickly crushed this dream by 
compelling their employes to sign the “document,” com- 
parable to the American “yellow-dog contract,” and by 
having workers transported or imprisoned for administering 
the secret oath of the Grand National or for “the offence of 
leaving their work unfinished.”” For a time, the un- 
privileged classes had to own themselves defeated. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century on, the British 
trade unions devoted themselves for a time to putting their 
house in order, with a view always to strengthening them- 


6Webb, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unionism, pp. 28-38. 
TIbid., p. 112. 

8Gunnison, James, Labour Organisation, p. 19. 

9Webb, op. cit., pp. 143ff. 
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selves for the class conflict which they had come to consider 
a permanent feature of the national life. One item in the 
internal strengthening of the associations was the building 
up of funds against the next strike or lockout. Another was 
the building up and maintaining of the membership of the 
unions through disability benefits and unemployment relief. 

Strange as it may seem, the unions were not interested in 
the unemployed in general; they had no sympathy for these 
people as human beings. On the contrary, they did all they 
could to prevent the idle in other fields from entering into 
their own midst. But they did realize that, in order to keep 
up their membership and its standard of living, they had to 
do something for those of their own members who were idle 
because they could not find work at the accepted rates. In 
some cases, the trade unions provided emigration funds for 
their unemployed members, although they found this a 
costly and unsatisfactory expedient; some of the idle were 
put to work in abortive attempts at cooperative workshops; 
some found jobs in other localities through the informal 
labor-bureau activities which most union branch offices 
carried on; some were enabled, as early as 1741, to wander 
about in search of new places through the union “traveling 
cards”; and many a jobless union member was sustained 
during a period of inactivity through out-of-work pay pro- 
vided from the regular funds or from special assessments in 
the unions. So common did this means of binding union 
members to the home pasture become that, by 1910, one and 
a half millions of the working population of Great Britain 
were covered by union unemployment relief schemes,” while 
81 per cent of the largest unions devoted almost a quarter of 
all their expenditures, from 1896 to 1904, to traveling allow- 
ances and other forms of unemployment relief.” 

The trade-union benefits have often been criticized for 
not being on an actuarial basis. However, this very defect 


10Douglas, Paul H. and Aaron Director, The Problem of Unemployment, p. 367f. 
11Gilson, Mary B., Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, p. 34. 
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made them a stronger weapon in the hands of the labor 
organizations. No matter how much a member had paid 
into the out-of-work fund, he was threatened with the loss 
of all rights to benefit if he incurred suspension or expul- 
sion by disobeying the rules or failing to stand by the organi- 
zation in a strike. Nonetheless, whatever its motives or 
incidental uses, trade-union unemployment relief was a 
notable achievement, and it showed how useful the organi- 
zation of workers might be to the individuals who were 
involved. 

Unfortunately, the tragic belief that “class is naturally 
hostile to class: that rich and poor are intended by nature to 
live at war with one another,’”” overshadowed most of the 
good that the unions did. It made these societies topheavy, 
for they were always more interested in the organization 
itself than in the separate human beings who composed it, 
or the industrial activities upon which all labor depended 
for existence. As they grew stronger, they lost much of their 
democratic character; they forgot the rights of their mem- 
bers and of others who were in the same trade but unaffiliated 
with the union. They governed on the old Roman basis of 
force and will, and not on the principle of reason. When 
they did resort to arbitration with the enemy employers, the 
goal was compromise, a matching off of forces, and not a 
reasoned arrival at truth. 

With the growing strength and cohesiveness of the unions 
came a growing stress on political action. Strikes and col- 
lective bargaining proved slow methods of defeating the 
employer class; hence the unions turned to Parliament. At 
first they were content with the indirect method of petition- 
ing Parliament and exerting pressure upon its members. 
By 1874, however, the trade-union political propaganda was 
so great that it had resulted in the defeat of the Liberal 
Party and in the election, for the first time, of two Labor 
members to Parliament.* The beginnings of a separate 


12Pope Leo XIII, op. cit. 
13Milne-Bailey, W., ed., Trade Union Documents. Introduction by the editor, p. 23. 
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political party for labor were seen in 1900 with the organiza- 
tion of the Labor Representation Committee, on which a 
majority of the members were active trade unionists and 
representatives of the Trades Union Congress.* By a 
change of name, the Committee became, in 1906, the Labor 
Party as we know it today.” From then on, the policies of 
the Trades Unicn Congress and the Labor Party were 
almost inseparable. Just as the wealthy classes had used 
Parliament as a means for getting what they wanted at the 
expense of the poor, so the workingmen’s party now sought, 
by a gradual wearing down of opposition, to force the gov- 
ernment slowly but surely into a socialistic regime. What 
had originally been a legal system for the securing of justice 
to all and a Parliament designed as a place for debate and 
for a serious search for right and justice became now 
weapons to be used in the battles of two hostile forces, the 
employers and the workers. By reducing legislation to a 


compromise between opposing forces, with will and power 
as the criteria instead of reason, the trade unions demon- 
strated that, with all their good work in self-defense, they 
had not arrived at a sounder conception of good government 
than their foes had. 


III 


The situation we have been describing carried on well into 
the first decade of the twentieth century. It was then that a 
new trend in British political thought made of the welfare 
of the lower classes a paramount issue, and thus offered a 
strong bulwark to the policies of the labor people. 

The liberalism of the nineteenth century, with its exagger- 
ated individualism, gradually spent itself as the personally 
ambitious came to realize that they could be most successful 
in a successful community. Still firmly believing that man 
was a creature ruled entirely by fate and physical conditions, 


14Pipkin, Charles W., Social Politics and Modern Democracies, Vol. I, p. 30. 
15]bid., p. 31. 
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that the State was superior to the men in it, and that opinion 
and force should be the bases of government, the kindlier 
members of the upper classes decided that something must 
be done for the unemployed, who might otherwise be both 
unhappy and troublesome. As they did not see the proper 
relation of the government to the economic tangle, and as 
they preferred government control of the unemployed to 
interference in their own industrial affairs, these humani- 
tarians struck blindly for the most obvious palliative and 
the most ill-conceived remedy—direct State handling of the 
affairs of the idle. 

At the same time, through the political power which the 
extensions of the franchise had afforded it, Labor was coming 
into its own in Parliament, and was putting its faith in more 
and more State control over economic matters. In spite of a 
few well-entrenched, quasi-capitalistic craft unions which 
looked askance at the industrial dabblings of the government, 
the workers as a whole were anxious to get anything they 
could from the State, especially if they got it at the expense 
of the capitalists. It thus came about that the Liberal Party 
and the Laborites worked together in putting across the early 
unemployment relief measures. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws, 1909, which painted many 
gruesome conditions and recommended corrective measures, 
helped to enlist public sympathy for laws that aimed to 
assist the idle. 

Since unemployment is the problem which has held the 
center of the stage since the Labor Party came to have a 
deciding or a commanding voice in the counsels of Great 
Britain, and since that is the subject upon which the Party’s 
control was wrecked in 1931, we can get a good idea of the 
political attitude of the organization by observing how it 
tried to deal with this problem. As early as 1907, the Labor 
Party introduced a bill providing for “local and central 
unemployment authorities with powers and duties to form 
schemes to provide (a) reasonable public work, and, in de- 
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fault, (b) public maintenance for genuine and willing 
workers when in need through unemployment.”** Although 
this measure did not even reach second reading, the Liberals 
in Parliament put over, in 1909, with the help of the Labor 
Party, an Act which established a system of national labor 
exchanges throughout the country, and which also was in- 
tended to pave the way for a national unemployment insur- 
ance plan. Such a plan was included in the National In- 
surance Act of 1911, which, in addition to sickness benefits, 
had a scheme of State unemployment insurance, compulsory 
in some trades and voluntary in others. The great body of 
the Labor Party hailed this measure as a good though timid 
beginning, with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald declaring: “It 
will be far better to let it go through with certain admitted 
defects and shortcomings so that we may not establish too 
elaborate a system now.””’ 

In 1920, the unemployment provisions were extended so 
as to be compulsory for some 11,000,000 workers throughout 
Great Britain, and the conditions for receiving benefit were 
presently so much relaxed that all traces of an actuarial basis 
to the system were removed. The first Labor Government, 
which was in power for nine months during 1924, went 
further than its Liberal and Conservative predecessors, 
doubling the weekly allowances for the children of the un- 
employed and abolishing the gaps in the receipt of benefits 
which had formerly made the permanently idle dependent 
for a part of each year upon the poor-law administration. 
Efforts of the Conservative Government, from 1925 to 1927, 
to tighten up on the provisions and expenditures resulted in 
failure, for no political party would dare to risk the loss of 
votes attendant upon a reduction in the receipts of the 
millions of citizens who were being supported by the 
government. 

When the Labor Party was again called upon to supply 


~ 16]bid., p. 224. 
1THayes, Carlton J. H., British Social Politics, p. 554. 
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a minority government, in 1929-1930, and a majority gov- 
ernment, shortly after, a further increase in State responsi- 
bility for the unemployed was in order. During 1928 and 
1929, there were never less than 1,033,845 persons registered 
at the Employment Exchanges in one month, and at one 
time there were over 1,500,000.** Yet the Labor Govern- 
ment now let down further the bars which kept certain kinds 
of individuals from claiming “insurance.” As in 1907, the 
ideal of the Labor Party was to admit everyone who was 
not working to honorable maintenance at the hands of the 
nation. An Act of 1929 increased the State’s share in the 
contributions to the fund. The 1930 Act increased the 
allowances for dependents and repealed the condition that 
recipients of benefit must prove that they were “genuinely 
seeking work.” From then on, the burden of proving that 
an applicant was unwilling to work was to rest upon the 
Employment Exchanges, which were entirely unfitted for the 
task because the number of positions notified to them was so 
small.*° It was no wonder that the army of the unemployed 
swelled to 3,000,000 shortly after, and that the deficit of the 
insurance fund to the Treasury reached fifty million pounds 
by the end of 1930.” 

In spite of such figures, there were many in the Labor 
Party who wanted even more extensive plans for the State 
control and support of the idle. It was only the difference 
of opinion in the party that kept such plans from becoming 
laws.” It is significant that, in the latter part of 1930, the 
not-sufficiently-radical Mr. Thomas was displaced as “Min- 
ister for Unemployment” in the Labor Cabinet by the less 
cautious Sir Oswald Mosley. 


IV 
On the surface, it would seem as if all this unemployment 
18Pipkin, op. cit., p. 252. ; 
19Gilson, op. cit., p. 57. 


20Douglas and Director, op. cit., p. 417. 
21Cole, G. D. H., Gold, Credit and Unemployment, pp. 160f. 
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legislation were to the advantage of the workers and the dis- 
advantage of the capitalists and the State. But a closer ex- 
amination shows that this is not entirely the case. 

The burden which the Unemployment Acts have placed 
upon industry has been disastrous. The employer must pay 
a tax, not for the men he discharges, but for every man he 
keeps in employment. In addition, he must pay heavily in 
taxes toward the government share of the scheme. In 1930, 
the State was taxing at over 20 per cent the profits placed 
at reserve by business.” Hence it is not surprising that 
many business men have closed their plants, reinvested their 
capital abroad, and left their employes to join the dole line. 

The cost of the Unemployment Acts to the government 
has also been tremendous. In addition to the 50,000,000 
pound loan of the Treasury to the insurance fund, there was 
the outright annual contribution of the State, amounting to 
over 15,000,000 pounds in 1930-1931. Great Britain has 
had all the Socialist State’s duties in the matter of support- 
ing the people, but none of the arbitrary powers necessary 
for fulfilling such duties. 

On the other hand, the leaders of the working classes can 
point to many favors which their fellows have received 
under the Unemployment Acts. Not the least of these is the 
measure of security that has been afforded them. They have 
known that, if they lost or left their jobs, they would be 
saved from starvation by the government benefits. 

Moreover, the trade unions have been specially privileged 
under the Acts. Their private benefit plans have been pro- 
tected, their high wage levels legally maintained, and their 
right to strike upheld. They have also been given certain 
quasi-governmental functions. The right to administer the 
State benefit, and to draw an “administration allowance,” 
has been accorded to them on condition that they add a 
minimum benefit from their own funds. In the past ten or 


22Clay, Henry, The Post-War Unemployment Problem, p. 140. 
28Pipkin, op. cit., pp. 253f. 
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twelve years, however, this form of union activity has de- 
clined, and the unions have sought for themselves, instead, 
a share in the general government. For several years the 
powerful Local Employment Committees were made up 
almost exclusively of trade unionists, although they dealt 
with the non-union unemployed as well; the Cotton Control 
Board allowed the unions to administer its entire unemploy- 
ment scheme; and few departments of government have been 
without their labor representatives.” 

Yet, with all this access of power and glory, with this 
satisfaction of making the State care for their idle and of 
gaining for themselves a prominent place in the government, 
it is to be doubted whether the British workers and their 
unions have not lost more than they have gained by their 
party’s unemployment policies. Take, for example, the 
price which the employed have had to pay for the privilege 
of working. During a recent period of five years, approxi- 
mately one-half of the working population received no bene- 
fit at all; yet they had to pay weekly sums into the fund for 
those who were not working. Their wages, moreover, were 
not considerably higher than the benefits received by the 
idle. Their employers, even more oppressed by the cost of 
social insurance, might at any time close the factory. Hence 
the incentives and rewards of working were not very con- 
siderable. 

Secondly, there has been the price which the idle them- 
selves have had to pay. These persons, indeed, have not had 
to starve; but their idleness has taken on an aspect of per- 
manence never before seen in British history. The ranks 
of the unemployed have increased in numbers and in hope- 
lessness. They have not been able to get the honorable sup- 
port which the unions formerly gave to their out-of-work; 
instead, they have been objects of public charity. The gov- 
ernment, in the meantime, has not performed its full duty 
toward them. Instead of getting at the roots of the trouble, 


24Milne-Bailey, op. cit., p. 32. 
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it has been content to carry the castoffs of the economic sys- 
tem along on its payrolls with the aid of a ruinous tax on 
employment. 

In the third place, the union and Labor-Party policies 
have by their narrowness caused the numbers of the unem- 
ployed to mount. We have already seen how the taxes on 
business enterprise caused British capitalists to turn to for- 
eign fields, with a consequent lessening of employment in 
Great Britain. Furthermore, as a part of the program of 
the unending class conflict, the labor organizations have 
always held out for the highest possible wages, the loftiest 
standard of living that they could wring from their oppo- 
nents. In order to maintain the monopolistic hold of the 
trade union over its trade and over the efforts of its members, 
they have also kept labor rigidly inflexible, thus hindering 
reemployment of the idle in new trades. The Unemploy- 
ment Acts, by specifying that a man does not lose his claim 
to benefits for refusing to take work below the union rates, 
or in an occupation other than his usual one, have immeas- 
urably helped the unions in their fight to keep wages high 
and labor inflexible. In the General Strike of 1926, organ- 
ized labor showed itself willing to sacrifice, not only the in- 
dustries upon which it subsisted, but also the welfare of the 
general community, to gain its selfish ends. Likewise, it has 
been consistently unreasonable on the subject of wages, fight- 
ing bitterly even against reductions which might have stopped 
the increase of unemployment by permitting the British 
manufacturers to remain in or reenter the field of foreign 
competition on the basis of more equal production costs. It 
is generally conceded, by all but the most ardent Laborites, 
that high wages have been the ruin of the employing classes 
of England, and of their employes as well. 

In the fourth place, all these policies have been none too 
good for the unions themselves. The total membership of 
these bodies has dropped from eight and a half million in 
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1920 to less than five million in 1930.” Similarly, repre- 
sentation in the Trades Union Congress fell from six and a 
half million in 1920 to less than three and three-quarter 
million in 1931. This decline cannot be laid entirely at 
the doors of the depression. Rather, the unions have lost 
much of their direct contact with and their usefulness to the 
persons who might belong to them. In 1921, labor associa- 
tions having over four million members were taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to administer the State insurance; 
nine years later, the total membership of such societies was 
only about eight hundred thousand. The unions were con- 
centrating upon gaining political power for themselves and 
the casting of their economic burdens upon the State, for 
they no longer felt the need of offering inducements to their 
members to remain loyal in times of stress. They were also 
bitten with the bug of bigness, and went through numerous 
amalgamations and consolidations, which might contribute 
to their power for united political action, but which took 
them further away from the needs of the men in the fac- 
tories and the fields. In the main, the unions have lately 
tended to become political departments instead of true 
workers’ organizations. 

The workers of Great Britain cannot prosper long unless 
the government is financially sound and the industries are on 
a paying basis. The Trades Union Congress and the Labor 
Party have not given credit to this fact. Herein lies one 
great reason for the ascension of the British unemployment 
figures; and herein, probably, is the chief reason for the re- 
duction of the Labor seats in the House of Commons from 
267 to 51 in the popular elections of 1931. 


V 


British labor has had its opportunity to form a majority 
government, and has, indeed, been” “brought directly and un- 


25World Almanac, 1932, pp. 590f. 
*6Pipkin, op. cit., p. 329. 
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escapably to answer for its years of propaganda.” And, 
for the time being, at least, it has been found wanting. 

The fault has been partly in the immediate program 
offered by the Labor Party; but, more radically, it has been 
in the political philosophy behind the whole labor move- 
ment. The pagan theory that government is a conflict of 
forces, in which the stronger may impose its will upon the 
weaker without any regard for the rights and functions of 
the weaker or of the individual members of the State, was 
taken over by the workers from their wealthy oppressors of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is still held by 
their party in its efforts to put over class legislation. 

What Great Britain needs is a reorientation in the social 
and political ideals of its citizens. This must be based on 
the understanding of man as a being possessed of a soul, an 
intellect, and not merely mechanical faculties; of the State 
as an institution necessary and helpful to man, but not ab- 
solute boss and caretaker of him; and of a social justice 
that cannot be achieved merely by the passage of laws on 
social and economic matters. In the applying of such a set 
of concepts, the nation would have to develop a new relation 
between capital and labor, not imposed from without, but 
growing from within the ranks, with cooperation in place 
of the unending class conflict, and with trade unions and 
workers’ committees that really represent the workers in- 
stead of merely telling them what to think and whom to 


fight. 





The Problem of Péguy 


Mrs. GEORGE NORMAN 


EGUY was all my youth.” 
Pp These are the opening words of what is possibly the 
most charming book written by one writer about another 
in our times—a difficult statement to substantiate at any 
period. 

Yet I think the statement holds good. Notre Cher Péguy, 
of the famous Tharaud brothers, writing as one perfectly in- 
spired and performing whole, is an exquisite book. 

Its subject, Charles Péguy, was the “youth” or starting 
point of a whole group of the rising generation of France 
(that intellectual among the nations); and this revolved 
around him almost, it might be said, until in 1914 at the age 
of forty, he was cut down by the Great Folly of our century. 

There was in him to the end a robust and beautiful youth- 
fulness, an openness and candor that led him through the 
most subversive of shifting values back to the security of 
truth. 

“T know a man who has had an absolutely sovereign in- 
fluence over us,’ wrote Joseph Lotte—an ardent convert to 
Catholicism—in 1912, and there is now no possible doubt 
that Péguy, of whom he wrote, was a force in the great 
French Catholic revival, a driving-power in the swing back 
of the intellectuals to Christianity. 


I 


Charles Péguy was born of peasant stock of La Beauce, 
the great plain between Orleans and Chartres that is in sum- 
mer and autumn a sea of green or gold, one of the granaries 
of France. 
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His entire character, his temperament and vision, were 
rooted and founded in that richness of soil and the glories 
of the two towns that are its outposts—the wonder of the 
Maid of Orleans, the splendor of Chartres Cathedral which 
seen from the almost unpeopled solitude of the plain, rides 
like a great ship above its restless waves of grain. He had, 
too, so to speak, the vines of the Orleanais in his veins. His 
forebears had been vine-tenders, 

patient ancestors [he says] who. from the trees and copses of the forest of 
Orleans and from the sands of the Loire won so many acres of good vines... 
sturdy-footed ancestors, the men gnarled like the stems, infolded like the 
tendrils, fine-textured like the shoots of their vines. . .. My grandmother, who 
tended the cows, could not read or write . . . to her I owe everything, from 
her I have whatever I may be... . 

His mother in her widowhood owned a few houses or cot- 
tages on the outskirts of Orleans. Here Péguy grew up, im- 
bibing with the air of her old dark house a love not only of 
the Soldier-Maid but of the common folks of Orleans, the 
small people, the workers, the half-peasant townsmen about 
him. They were the old France: caustic, honest, laborious, 
courteous if rough. They bred in him a sympathy that was 
to make him call himself later a Socialist, though there was 
in his Socialism, says Tharaud, far more of St. Francis than 
of Karl Marx. In reality, it was an idealism steeped partly 
in his subconscious remembrance of the Gospels and partly 
in a passionate reaction against injustice in the abstract, and 
typified, in the concrete, by an episode in the mines. 

A miner, Calvinhac by name, had been elected Mayor of 
Carmaux in opposition to the mining company’s candidate— 
the company dismissed the miner. Péguy was at once on fire 
in his support. The Church as represented by the clerical 
press took the opposite view—Péguy ceased to attend the 
chapel of his college, Ste. Barbe, to which he had received a 
scholarship after the Lycée at Orleans. For years from then 
onwards he professed himself a Socialist and a non-believer. 
There was, however, nothing of the blatant or trite un- 
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believer in Péguy. He had ceased to feel any appeal which 
may have survived his education at two French lycées and 
a year, at the age of eighteen, as a conscript—that was all. 
But he had faith in the very texture of his heart, it was the 
background, undetected perhaps by himself, of his mind—it 
underlay his writing and his life. 

His life was in his ideas—it might almost be said he had 
no other life, so few were its events, so circumscribed his 
field. His longest journey was to the other end of France to 
assist entranced at a Greek play in the ancient Roman the- 
ater at Orange, for he was an impassioned classicist. ‘The 
utmost luxury he ever knew was a rare break in clouds of 
struggle and penury. 


IT 


It was at the old college of Ste. Barbe that the Tharaud 
brothers met Péguy—in the Cour Rose. 

The Cour Rose. ... Was ever school-courtyard so ad- 
mirably, so livingly portrayed, or so impregnated with ideas 
that should mould a generation? Was ever the very essence 
of Latin school life—its absorbed interest in things of the 
intellect—so “got-across” to Anglo-Saxon understanding as 
in the Tharauds’ book? 

The young men at Ste. Barbe were “preparing the Ecole 
Normale,” that is to say, studying for their diplomas as 
teachers in the lycées of France at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. They would be among the brightest hopes of 
their country, and usually of a very considerably philosophic 
turn of mind. 

Once a week or so, the school had an outing; otherwise 
recreation was within the pink-washed walls of the court- 
yard, “so painted to disguise from its prisoners the dullness 
of life.” Not our ideal, this, of the most hygienic or the 
sanest life for students, but there can be no doubt that it de- 
veloped the already extremely acute intelligence of the 
college. 
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The exercise taken was in any case not negligible. Up and 
down and round this rose-tinted yard walked and talked the 
élite of Ste. Barbe, followers of Péguy. There were the 
Tharauds, Paul Acker already something of a writer, Leon 
Deshairs the poet, Georges Abt of the Pasteur Institute, 
Joseph Lotte, Louis Baillet already convinced of his voca- 
tion to the Benedictine Order (and to whom, humanly speak- 
ing, Péguy’s marvelous return to the Faith was to be owed) 
and others. Péguy, short, robust, alert, “the blood just under 
the skin,” was the leader—there was no question as to that. 
He set the walking pace. They walked arm in arm, briskly, 
to the military rhythm he had learnt in his year’s military 
service. 

That service alone gave Péguy a standing—it was so un- 
usual to have undergone it in one’s schooldays. It set him 
apart. And he had liked it, another distinction in a nation 
burdened with and hating the very name of conscription. 
Yes! he had managed to enjoy that year of discipline, of bar- 
baric discomfort, and life among who knew what specimens 
of humanity. 

It was not at the barracks, however, that Péguy had learnt 
his trick of leadership, for to command was natural to him 
though he would quite vehemently have disclaimed the fact. 
He did, at least, take the lead and his leadership was terrific, 
his influence immense. This little man from the Beauce, 
says Tharaud who loved him, had few external graces and 
an inhibition where any elegance in dress was concerned— 
he was to sigh later quite irritably at the impossibility of 
acquiring the professional pleat to his trousers or any but an 
utterly uncouth air. 

But he possessed “that gift as mysterious as genius or 
beauty,” the gift of prestige or, as we might say, of 
ascendency. 

Was it [Tharaud reminiscently asks] a candor which we no longer had, a 


purity of heart which showed him all things with a newness which for ever 
surprised us? Beside him one felt oneself ripen, one became a man. He 
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dominated us at once by character, decision, that moral force so difficult to 
describe, that emanated from him, which we recognized and before which 
we bowed. 


Possibly this was the happiest time of Péguy’s life. He 
had, it is true, fallen away from the Faith, but most unfortu- 
nately that Faith cannot, it is obvious, have been too deeply 
implanted in him as a child. He had suffered from the 
laicizing tendencies of his native land. At Orleans he had 
imbibed at one and the same time two opposing teachings, 
that of his lay and anti-clerical masters, and that weekly one 
of the parish priest’s. He had accepted both with the same 
guilelessness and was, vaingloriously and mistakenly, to de- 
clare at Ste. Barbe that his first ten childish years of re- 
ligious instruction had left no trace. 

But he was nonetheless, and like his non-believing com- 
panions, devoted to the chaplain still attached, somewhat 
anomalously, to the old college which had once been inde- 
pendent but was now from necessity subsidized by the State. 
From time to time, alone or with others of the group, Péguy 
would forsake the Rose Court and go up to the Abbé’s rooms. 

It must, one surmises, have been on account of the 
anomalous nature of the chaplain’s position that he did not 
directly intervene in the pupils’ affairs of conscience. His 
influence, nonetheless, was considerable and did not, says 
Tharaud, cease with life at the college. Intellectual, cul- 
tured and learned, of an imposing presence, the Abbé, after- 
ward Monseigneur, Batiffol was at the same time delicate- 
minded, kindly and accessible. Péguy, who at the moment 
believed himself an atheist as also an anti-clerical, was 
deeply attached to him not only for qualities admired by the 
whole group but for those very beliefs he considered lost to 
himself. But Péguy was incurably faithful—it was only in 
his imagination that the far-off faiths of his childhood had 
perished. 

He had retained no such deep feeling of attachment to the 
priests who had taught him that early faith. His other 
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teachers—the lay masters of the Lycée—had been young and 
ardent in their Republican and secular zeal and had im- 
pressed their teaching with an incomparable vigor upon 
Péguy’s plastic mind. His religious teachers, surer of their 
ground—“gently sunk,” insinuates Tharaud, “in the security 
and antiquity of their faith,” with but an hour or so a week 
to give to the child’s class instruction, had somehow not ac- 
quired the same hold on his mind. 

But in the Abbé Batiffol, Péguy refound and revered quite 
subconsciously all of that past of which he boasted—how 
vainly—that it had left no trace. His entire life bore trace 
of it. Even there at Ste. Barbe, surrounded by and leading 
the brilliant cohort of young freethinkers and ardently revo- 
lutionary subversives, Péguy in the deeps of his mind was 
meditating the glorification in verse of a Catholic saint. He 
even left his friends, and the glamor of the Courtyard, and 
withdrew for a time (to the great stupefaction of the group 
unaware of his plans) to his home at Orleans to steep him- 
sel in the life and virtues of Joan of Arc. 

His sight, he told himself and his masters, was not what 
it should be; but he was mistaken, says his historian, he saw 
well enough with his bodily eyes, it was his inward vision 
which, in the seething old college of the Rue Soufflot, was 
not clear. At home, where he was really at home, in the 
rugged and humble surroundings that suited him and that 
he loved, the vision grew clearer. 

St. Joan was but one among other saints who all this 
while filled in the blank places of his soul. Superficially 
his mind was more than occupied, it was perpetually in fer- 
ment. The existence of a soul he would have denied. The 
fact remains that beneath the Socialistic ardors, the philo- 
sophic thunderings, the impassioned citations of Renan and 
Taine (the gods of the Courtyard in those somewhat naive 
davs) Charles Péguy was profoundly occupied with the 
lives of saints. Later on St. Genevieve, and St. Germaine 
(those two patrons of France), St. Aignan, St. Germain and 
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others of the Blessed, were to figure largely in his writings. 
And his mind was profoundly tenacious, it was so consti- 
tuted, that, almost like the Deposit of Faith, it held always 
in germ whatever it subsequently evolved and developed. 
When later he wrote of St. Genevieve, who in the fifth century 
saved Paris from the barbarians—“St. Genevieve, born at 
Nauterre, a Parisian; Patron Saint of Paris, and Saint of 
France, great Saints and great Patrons indeed, St. Marcel, 
St. Germain”—they had not come suddenly into his head; this 
intellectualist had always been mystically minded, this 
Marxian Socialist was deeply conservative. 

Louis Baillet, the future Benedictine, discovered one 
winter a soup kitchen for the poorest of the poor and men- 
tioned it to the Abbé Batiffol. Here, it seemed to the 
chaplain, was a means of turning to action what Tharaud 
describes as the “slightly sentimental” Socialism of the group. 
Once or twice a week it would set out with the Abbé and 
Baillet for the Butte-aux-Cailles, Péguy being one of the 
number. The following year, when Péguy had been ad- 
mitted to the Ecole Normale, he still continued the practice 
and it was then, indeed, that Baillet conceived the strange 
notion of getting Péguy to preside at the St. Vincent de Paul 
Conference of Lycéeus. This was an anomaly, indeed, for 
although Péguy consented to adorn the Catholic conference 
he felt it would be inconsistent for an anti-clerical leader of 
the Ecole to be present during the reading of prayers. It 
was arranged, therefore, that Péguy should arrive after the 
prayers were over. A strange arrangement! But Baillet 
knew what he was about and saw, through the defenses 
Péguy was putting up, to that Péguy who a few years later 
was to be a believer and, incidentally and strangely, an 
apostle. ; 


IV 


It was with considerable relief that the group had heard 
of Péguy’s admission to the Ecole Normale, for examinations 
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had never been his strong point. He was not, in any case, 
to find himself so unmistakably the leader as at Ste. Barbe. 

The Ecole Normale Supérieure was divided, in Normalian 
slang, into talas and anti-talas—the former anti-clerical, the 
latter clerical. But, as not infrequently happened even in 
those days, long before the Catholic renaissance in France, 
the anti-clericals were so, chiefly, in theory. With few ex- 
ceptions, says Tharaud, the Normalians were decent citizens, 
people with consciences. 

Péguy’s room or turne, shared with Weulersse and others, 
was still the Ecole headquarters of Socialism. On the glass 
of its door its inhabitants had posted the name Utopia; 
Weulersse was the nephew of Georges Renard, editor of the 
Socialist Review, and it was generally known that the T'urne 
Utopie had dealings with the Socialist party. 

It was at this time that Péguy set to work on his great 
Socialist scheme. It was to concern none but the savable— 
the old and, therefore, incurable bourgeois was to be left 
severely alone; no one over forty, in fact, was to be ap- 
proached... It was a matter of life and death: all who 
aspired to friendship or even friendly acquaintanceship with 
Charles Péguy had to contribute a weekly sum to the cause. 
He kept scrupulous accounts—in a two sou notebook and 
with initials “for fear of the police!” And he himself 
worked with an incredible ardor and an unbelievable cour- 
age at collecting funds from total strangers—for the regener- 
ation of mankind. ... This collecting for the prospective 
newspaper, the instrument of regeneration, was typical of 
Péguy’s whole life—it was to have no other kind of activity, 
no further events beyond his marriage and death. 

After Péguy left the Ecole he was to spend his earthly 
existence in the production of a famous series of Cahiers de 
la Quinzaine and between whiles was to spend himself in in- 
terminable tramping of the streets in search of money to pay 
for their appearance in print. For never at any time can 
Péguy be said to have made money. 
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At the end of his time in the Rue d’Ulm he character- 
istically abandoned the profession for which he had been 
trained. To settle down in some provincial town to teach 
as he had just been taught seemed to him an intolerable pros- 
pect—how was he to regenerate society from a distant “hole” 
in some unheard-of province? Not for such a blind-alley 
ending had he organized, inspired and hectored in the Cour 
Rose or spent his ardent youth. 

He flung himself instead into literature and it would be 
difficult to say how he even managed to live, until he married 
in 1897 in the precise way one might have expected. One of 
his comrades of the pink-washed courtyard had died during 
his year of military service. Péguy, on the smallest premis- 
ses, had assumed that the comrade, Marcel Baudoin, had met 
with over-harsh treatment at the hands of his sergeant-major 
and had accordingly, with two friends commandeered for 
the occasion, set out to beard the military authorities at 
Dreux where Marcel had died. 

In the event it seemed that the sergeant-major had been 
a friend to the poor boy, and the three youthful instruments 
of Justice returned somewhat sheepishly to Paris. But one 
doubts if Péguy himself can ever have felt sheepish... . 
He had, at any rate, before leaving Dreux, registered a vow 
to marry Marcel’s sister whom he had never seen. Why? 
Entirely because Marcel, the hope of his family, had per- 
ished too soon. 

The family, however, it again appeared, was by no means 
destitute; Marcel’s sister, indeed, had a small dowry but the 
marriage took place with the bride’s consent, and that of her 
socialistically-minded relations, the dowry was invested in 
a shop, a bookseller’s shop, for the cause, and on a corner— 
une boutique d’angle. Those corner windows were, to 
Péguy, magic casements, indeed—a shop fronting two ways 
could not fail in its mission of redeeming the world! 
Meanwhile it was old and dilapidated. It was repainted 
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outside, furnished with shelves inside. The friends and com- 
rades helped—dusted, sorted, stacked Marx and Taine and 
Renan in places of honor, with lesser luminaries of revolt 
on lesser shelves. Over the shop, strangely enough at first 
blush, was the name of Georges Bellais, one of the couple 
commandeered by Péguy to avenge poor Marcel at Dreux. 
The fact was that Péguy held a scholarship at the Sorbonne 
and could not appear at the same time as engaged in com- 
merce. So once more he had commandeered something, 
somewhat inconveniently, from Bellais, this time his name... 

Of commerce in the ordinary sense, however, there was 
practically none in the Librairie Bellais. But of commerce 
of the spirit an infinitude. Not only was it a center for the 
group and an ever-widening circle, this queer bookshop ir- 
radiated by the genius of a stocky, untidy provincial, but 
Péguy had been glad to let off part of the extremely limited 
space as the headquarters of another Socialist organ. The 
proprietors, friends and promotors of the “organ” formed 
but a fraction of the medley of Russians, Poles, Greeks, 
Turks and Frenchmen, amongst whom Péguy, at a table in 
a passage, produced his Cahiers de la Quinzaine. 

The shanty of the Rue de la Sorbonne was a vortex of ideas. There by the 
light of a candle minus any candlestick, born writers gathered. The master 
of the place with his ancient felt hat, his trousers innocent of the famous social 
fold, his medieval cape [without which Péguy never walked abroad] seemed 


in the dimness some strange modern alchemist, under whose piercing eyes and 
delicate hands a gilded glory was manufactured in the bubbling retorts of 


his brain.? 


From the dilapidated yet magic shop, Péguy, at the head 
of his battalions, issued at intervals in the very spirit, as he 
believed, of the Maid of Orleans, to defiance of the authori- 
ties and in support of any and every grievance of any under- 
dog. Sticks and umbrellas, Jerome Tharaud tells us, took 
the place of lance or arrow. The fact did little to dim 
Péguy’s sense of the heroic. His was the grand manner in 


1Charles Péguy, Ch. Silvestre. 
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envisaging things. He was incapable of making more than 
a bare living, material gold turned to dross in those “deli- 
cate hands,” so at variance with a first rough estimate of his 
appearance, but life and thought and the doings of every day 
he transmuted to a very glory. 

In this spirit he and his followers had thrown themselves 
into the thick of the affaire Dreyfus. 

Here was a cause for which one might well give one’s 
life. ... An obscure Jewish officer had been accused on 
extremely doubtful evidence of selling France to Germany, 
and had been condemned and transported, had served a term 
of hard labor in the unspeakable conditions of Devil’s Island. 
Influence and propaganda had at length obtained a revision 
of the trial. Dreyfus was brought back to Rennes in Brit- 
tany which, for the period of the re-trial, became the cynosure 
of Europe. 

Many of the comrades of the Courtyard had been He- 
brews; but, in any case, Péguy and the group felt it to be an 
intolerable stain on the honor of France, an intolerable out- 
rage on human justice, that one man should continue to be 
sacrificed to the initial mistake of their government or its 
representatives. 

In the philosophy of history that Péguy had evolved for 
himself in the Cour Rose, he had divided the life of nations in 
his minds into “epochs” and “periods”; and his fear had al- 
ways been that he might have to live in a “period,” a time, that 
is, of inaction, of the unheroic. With the advent of the Affair 
an “epoch” set in and one that might lead to the renewal 
and uplifting of his country. With what passion, what 
white heat of generous ardor, the young voices resounded in 
protest in the bare corridors of the Ecole and around the 
table of the freethinking, socialistic librarian, Monsieur 
Herr, where the group spent so many of its rare hours of 
liberty, discussing, defining, dogmatizing on Liberty. . . . 
Dreyfus was acquitted and reinstated. There was no need 
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for bloodshed or immolation of self or others—the Ecole 
calmed down. 


VI 


In 1900 Péguy had begun his life work, the Librairie des 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine, the fortnightly that Millerand so 
exactly defines as “the weapon he himself forged in defense 
of his ideas.” 

“The Truth, all the Truth, nothing but the Truth,” was 
Péguy’s device and to its service he gave himself and every 
waking hour. 

By slow degrees, with that probity and intense sincerity 
that had always acted as ballast to his equally intense and 
youthful impetuosity, Péguy now himself rediscovered 
Truth. The first glimmering of the light came to him about 
four years after the first Cahier had been launched from the 
Librairie Bellais, and came through the medium of the 
Dreyfus Cause he had so passionately espoused. Its leaders 
had disappointed him; they had, in his estimation, fallen 
from their high estate to the lowest form of radical dema- 
gogy. To the sincere minority of the party he still adhered, 
but it was no longer possible for him to avoid recognition of 
at least as sincere a minority in the Catholic party, that 
“powerful political machine” that he believed to have been 
put in motion in the anti-Dreyfusard campaign. 

It was the first step in the direction of “the whole Truth,” 
of a return to the reality that underlay the passionate tur- 
moil of his youth. 

In 1906-7 there appeared in the Cahiers two articles: De 
la situation faite a l’histoire et a la sociologie, and De la 
situation faite au parti intellectuel dans le monde moderne. 
They showed not only the trend of Péguy’s thought but that 
of his whole generation slowly freeing itself from the out- 
worn dominion of those unsubstantial idols, Renan and Taine. 
This was a landmark in that Catholic revival of intellectual 
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France whose complete development Péguy was not to live 
to see. 

By 1911 Péguy had returned to belief, but not to the full 
discipline of the Church; his passionately Socialistic ideas 
and unpurged idealism too greatly hampered him. He had 
for too long gone his own way and followed too indepen- 
dently his profoundly original modes of thought—his very 
strength and depth that had never known a law were lions 
in the path of submission. He was shocked by the human 
defects of a Divine institution, rebelled strangely against 
the Sacramental system which, to his oblique way of think- 
ing, was imposed upon the Faithful to the exclusion of 
prayer. ... 

He himself greatly deprecated the idea of being thought 
“converted.” He had always been a Catholic, that is he had 
been baptized thirty odd years ago in St. Aignan’s parish at 
Orleans; his whole life, he said, had been merely a drawing 
nearer and nearer to the Faith. It was, in spite of all he 
might think to the contrary, very obvious that he had assimi- 
lated very little of one part of Catholic doctrine in that long 
pilgrimage, for he believed quite unfeignedly that it was 
open or not to him to submit his actions, as well as his belief, 
to jurisdiction. ... It was but slowly and painfully that 
he could acknowledge that the entire discipline of the 
Church must be accepted. 

His wife, the daughter of non-believers, had not followed 
his return to Catholicism, their children had not been bap- 
tized. “I have given them all three to the Blessed Virgin,” 
he wrote, “I cannot do everything. My life is not an ordi- 
nary one. Our Lady must take care of them.... I ama 
sinner.” 

He had a passionate devotion to Our Lady and when War 
broke out, was on the high road to that final submission she 
would have asked of him. “I will tell you some day perhaps 
in what parish I heard Mass on the Assumption,” he wrote 
to a sister of Jacques Maritain who had been a puzzled but 
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deeply interested spectator of his conversion. Three weeks 
later he was shot down while calling to his men to “shoot in 
God’s Name” in the Battle of the Marne. 

His adhesion to the Church might have been called purely 
intellectual but for that tremendous love of Our Lady and 
the saints and his ardor as to prayer and grace, of which he 
wrote and talked so much. His friends were very greatly 
troubled by this obstinately personal point of view. He had 
helped by his writings to convert Ernest Psichari, grandson 
of Renan... thus strangely were the values of the Cour 
Rose overthrown! Yet he would not finally and totally con- 
vert himself. 


VII 


There may, one imagines, be two explanations of that pro- 
longed resistance to the “grace’”’ of which he was never tired 
of speaking. He had too long neglected it, too easily dis- 
carded it. Even for a Péguy, whose wayward genius saw 
almost everything a little differently to other people and 
whose pronounced originality of thought fitted to no known 
category, it was, at least, a great misfortune to have forsaken 
for so long the plain high road of Faith. How he came to 
do so is known but to what extent he was responsible is 
equally unknown. ta . 2 

The fact remains that his return was arduous and painful, 
fraught with what could but seem terrific risks in which his 
intense devotion to the Mother of God was the one rock 
upon which his Catholic friends grounded their hopes for 
him. 

The second and human interpretation of his halting, so to 
speak, at the threshold of the Church in which he whole- 
heartedly believed, was that touch of un-normality that set 
him apart. Psichari himself, who owed him so much, lost 
patience with him, he who like Maritain had accepted Cath- 
olicism without reserve. He could not fathom Péguy’s lack 
of consistency and logic. Yet, when all is said and when it 
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is remembered from what wild paths he returned, his faith 
was wonderful. “If one of your children fell ill,” Jacques 
Maritain’s sister told the Tharauds she had asked Péguy, 
“what would you do?” “T should go on foot to Chartres to 
confide him to Our Lady.” 

When his child did fall dangerously ill that was what 
Péguy did. In three-days march he went from the shop-on- 
the-corner to the great sanctuary, arriving dust-covered, 
weary and with feet bruised by walking. 

Ah! my friend, [he wrote to Lotte] the crusades were easy. It is evident 
that we—we others—should have been the first to start for Jerusalem and to 
have died on the way. To die in a ditch is nothing. Really I felt it would 
be nothing. We are doing something more difficult . . . it is the infidels 
abounding everywhere who today bring the war (apportent le combat) to us. 


His child was cured, his devotion for the pilgrimage to 
Chartres, one of the oldest in the world, persisted. He 
pressed everyone to make it. 


Vill 


Thirteen years later when Péguy was dead, the chaplain 
of the Cour Rose—in that same room where Charles Péguy 
had spent hours of his unregenerate youth—was amazed to 
receive his eldest son and daughter—they came to tell the 
Abbé of their wish for Baptism. A few days later Madame 
Péguy brought his youngest son, the one who had been born 
after Péguy’s death—he also was to be baptized... . 

Round this son’s neck his mother had hung that which 
had been found upon Péguy’s body after his glorious death, 
a centime piece such as was paid-in sometimes to the corner- 
shop—and what pious medal, asks Tharaud, in the last pages 
of his incomparable monument to friendship which is his 
book, “what medal could symbolize better than this humble 
centime that holy Poverty which in Péguy’s eyes made all 
the strength and nobility of the world?” 














The Two Traditions in 
Political Philosophy 


GEORGE BULL, S.J., M.A., S.T.D. 


ISTORIANS of political theory are wont to make 
HH evans: catalogues of the texts of the subject. In the 

main they have drawn the lines sharply between 
Absolutism and Democracy, but little or no distinction is 
made within the democratic school itself. James I, or 
Filmer, is not grouped with Milton. But there is no hesita- 
tion in aligning Milton, Puffendorf, Hooker, Grotius and 
even Hobbes with John Locke. More strangely still, Locke 
and the Schoolmen are generally grouped together. Even 
Catholics do not hesitate to say that Locke borrowed the 
essentials of his theory from Bellarmine and Suarez. 

Close attention, however, to the facts will reveal a great 
difference between the brand of democracy sponsored by 
Locke, for instance, and men like Mornay, Ireton, or Milton; 
and certainly Suarez would be greatly surprised to learn that 
he had fathered the theory which was, admittedly, con- 
ceived, “to establish the throne of our great restorer, King 
William, and make good his claim in the consent of the 
people.” 

All these writers used similar terms. Phrases like the 
“Law of Nature,” “Consent of the governed,” abound in all 
the theorists of the democratic school. But the assumption 
that all subsumed the same content under these terms, is un- 
warranted and begets difficulties the moment the theories are 
considered not merely in their elements, but in the way the 


1Two Treaties. 
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elements are used to serve the ultimate purpose of the 
writers. Suarez and Locke mean vastly different things 
when each says (in effect) that: “Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” (Of course, 
I am using the Jeffersonian phrasing of the idea.) The 
Schoolmen were anti-despotic; so were the Puritans. But 
the Suarezian theory, useful as it might have been against 
Charles I, could never have served the ultimate purposes of 
an Ireton or Cromwell, or their great mouthpiece, Milton. 
It could have cost Charles I his head; but it could never 
have given his crown to the multi-headed tyrant the Puritans 
put in his place. Suarez was an individualist, so was Locke; 
but the individualism of the Jesuit could never have meant 
the utter destruction of sovereignty in the State, which is the 
accomplishment of the “Two Treatises.” 

These examples from the seventeenth century are only 
cases in point of what is true regarding the whole history of 
political theory in the West. Writers are grouped on the 
basis of terms or elements with little or no regard to the 
general philosophy or at any rate the general point of view, 
taken for granted, in their theories of civil society. 

In the following pages, an attempt is made to say how 
this might be done; to call attention to the fact that there 
are in the main, two different attitudes towards life, implicit 
in all the great texts of political philosophers; attitudes, 
which supply not only a more accurate standard of grouping 
these writers, but a surer measure for the evaluation of the 
validity of their theories. 





























I 


Two large traditions’ are discernible in the political think- 

2The existence of two practically antithetic traditions has beem noticed by many 
writers. But by none, in my opinion, has the precise truth been so nearly approached 
as by Professor Laski in his edition of the Vindiciae contra tyrannos, pp. 44-47. There 
he tells us that in the sixteenth century there were two main forms of political doc- 
trine, represented respectively by Bodin and the Vindiciae. The first seeks to find a 
legal justification for anything the State may do—hence unlimited sovereignty. The 
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ing of the Western World. The first is scholastic and em- 
braces roughly the theory of the State to be found in St. 
Augustine and in St. Thomas with the development accruing 
through the centuries, until it finds its most detailed expres- 
sion in Francis Suarez.’ The second is a theory of civil 
society, which, through a variety of causes, grew up outside 
the spirit of the scholastic tradition. It had for its pro- 
ponents writers, who, differing among themselves in many 
ways, were at one, nevertheless, in disregarding or in posi- 
tively rejecting certain concepts which the scholastics held 
fundamental and essential to any theory of the State. 

The present essay is an attempt to give a sketch of these 
two traditions, at least in their more general characteristics. 

Perhaps as good a key as any for finding the general spirit 
of the scholastic tradition will be found in its concept of 
law‘ and the notions allied with it. 

Both St. Thomas and St. Augustine are completely dom- 


inated by the idea that law is never merely will. St. Augus- 
tine tells us that law is not will alone, but reason as well. 
He describes the eternal law, which is the ultimate pattern 
of all law, as the ratio divina et voluntas Dei ordinem 
naturalem conservari jubens, perturbari vetans.” Throughout 


second seeks to establish right—in the State. This it does by appealing to Natural 
Law and Law Eternal. Hence it sets limits to State power. The Vindiciae in thus 
asserting right was carrying on the medieval tradition. It was Bodin who was the 
innovator. Cf. also Bluntschli: ‘““The Theory of the State,’ Chap. IV. (He is, as 
usual, pro domo sua and, of course, adopts the view that Individualism really came 
out of the forests of Germany.) Maitland, “Political Theories of the Middle Age,” 
Introduction and p. 81. Merriam, “The Theory of Sovereignty,” p. 36, seq. Maclver, 
“The Modern State,” p. 133. 

3Janet declares that in the De Legibus of Suarez is contained all the ethics, natural 
law and political theory of the Middle Ages. (Histoire de la Science Politique.) 

4“But for the Middle Age and all the later thinking it inspired, law was an eternal 
reality, the one unchanging principle of all order, the principle from which every 
form of order proceeded.” The Social & Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries—Edit, F, J. C. Hearnshaw, p. 95. 

5Contra Faustum, XXII, 27. 

Le droit tel que le definissaient les Peres de V’Eglise n’était pas Vexpression de la 
wolonté abritraire du peuple ou du prince, il était adaptation a la communauté des 
principes éternels de la nature et de la justice. Recherches sur l’Esprit Politique de 
la Réforme, p. 17. Georges de Lagarde. 
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the whole of the De Civitate Dei, the Pax which is to char- 
acterize all life, is the direct product of order: an objec- 
tive due order apprehended by reason and with which will, 
in making its fiats of law, must be squared; for laws exist 
only ut omnia sint ordinatissima. 

St. Thomas gives even clearer expression to the point we 
wish to make when he tells us that the willing of what is 
commanded cannot have the nature of law, unless it be in 
accord with some rule of reason.’ He explicitly points out 
that the /ex regia® is only law when subject to this condition. 
Arbitrary will, therefore, that is the will of the ruler as 
unsquared to an objective standard, magis esset iniquitas 
quam lex. 

Now this concept of law as an imperative of will measured 
by the due order influences practically every one of the ele- 
ments of political theory. Right, in general, is a moral 
power conferred by a law; and as law is a much wider 
notion than mere positive law, there are rights which exist 
independently of positive law; specifically, authority in the 
State is a natural right, not a force. The individual must obey, 
not because the State is more powerful than he is, and not be- 
cause he chooses to obey, but because something outside his 
own individual will, has conferred upon the State the right 
to everything necessary to its own proper end. In a word, 
authority, as such, does not depend upon human will. It 
does not depend even upon Divine will taken apart from the 
due order of things. What this “due order” is, need not 
concern us here, except to say that reason discovers it by 
an analysis of man’s relation to the universe as a whole; a 
relation which is essential and eternal and is demonstrably 


6De libero arbitrio, I, IV, 15. ‘ 

71a, 2ae, Qu. XC. 1. ad 3. Sed voluntas de his quae imperantur ad hoc quod legis 
rationem habeat oportet quod sit aliqua ratione regulata: et hoc modo intelligitur 
quod woluntas principis habet vigorem legis; alioquin voluntas principis magis esset 
iniguitas quam lex. 

8I cannot understand what Dr. Figgis means, therefore, when he says that the 
Jesuit conception of sovereignty was that visualized by the lex regia. Cf. Gerson to 
Grotius, 1923 ed., p. 154. 
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reducible to this: that man bears a relation of essential in- 
feriority to the Author of his nature; of essential equality to 
other human beings; of essential superiority to the non- 
rational part of the world. The ultimate reconciliation of 
obedience and authority is, therefore, impersonal, objective 
and unarbitrary. A standard is set, which is at once the 
measure of “Liberty” and of “Equality”—concepts which in 
political theory usually run the whole gamut of extravagant 
and nebulous interpretations. Liberty is a right, and like all 
rights it has its place in the “due order” of things. Equality 
is a right, not a condition. It springs not merely from the 
fact that men have the same origin, but that they have the 
same destiny; a destiny to which they must tend and for the 
attainment of which nature’ has established, among many 
other means, this high instrument called civil authority. 
All this is, of course, only the merest sketching of a great 
subject, but meager as it is, it may serve to indicate a very 
important trait of the Schoolmen’s mind: their habit of con- 
ceiving all life as a totality, of refusing to departmentalize 
thought. It was this habit which kept them from thinking 
of law merely as positive enactment, or of conceiving that 
branch of law which is positive enactment, as isolated from 
the Universal and Ultimate Law. Man, as a member of 
civil society, is not really distinct from the creature who 
came from God and must go back to God along a road 
clearly determined by the due order. Civil society, im- 
portant as it is for the perfection and development of human 
life, is yet only a part of the grand total’® of life and, like 


8This means that civil society is a natural society, that is, one to which man is 
impelled by the instincts of his nature; which generally speaking he has a moral 
obligation to enter, and one whose essential attributes are established by Nature her- 
self and not by individual human will. 

10“Everywhere plurality was taken as the merest vesture beneath which men must 
penetrate, if they would discover the real secrets of the Universe. It was the main 
effort of the medieval thinker to find the essence of that secret whereby oneness of 
humanity in God might be made manifest. Over and above the separate interests of 
persons and institutions, there arose always the majestic notion of the inclusive, all 
which somehow transcends the inconvenient variety of a shifting universe.” Laski, 
The Foundations of Sovereignty, p. 2 (Second impression, 1931). 
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every part, must stay in its proper place, as determined by 
the due order. In a word, there is a grand constitution in 
the nature of things which is the fundamental law of man’s 
direction to his destiny and every activity of man must be in 
accord with it, or be declared “unconstitutional” in a sense 
which the lawyers seldom, if ever, use. All this is only 
; another way of saying that scholastic political theory is not 
separable from ethics and that ethics cannot stand without 
a whole metaphysic to support it. 


II 


Now in the non-scholastic tradition, this is not true. At 
any rate, it is not true to the same extent. I do not mean that 
this school of thought was, in every instance, consciously 
striving to divorce ethics and politics, but only that this 
tradition in political theory began and developed in an at- 
mosphere of plurality and multiplicity rather than of the 
unity which characterized the Middle Ages. ‘The spirit 
which destroyed the unity of medieval institutions was alien 
also to the spirit of medieval thought. We need not enter 
the question here as to whether theories spring from institu- 
tions, or vice-versa. But this seems certain: As the national 
State began to shape itself from the fragments of the 
Respublica Christiana, theories began to appear which were 
; characterized more by preoccupation with the part than the 
i whole.” Writers were more concerned with immediate ob- 
: jectives, with practical expedients, than with ultimate or 
: with theoretic premises. It seemed sufficient to say what the 
: State was, rather than how it could be harmonized with a 
whole philosophy of human life. Bodin, for instance, in the 
words of Professor Laski, was “rescuing a state which 
seemed like to perish before the conflict of competing sects 
































11As Professor Laski points out, even the writers who were the founders of the 
new tradition, strove to preserve a unity. “Ockham insists upon a world in which 
the Church is but a portion of the Empire; but it is still a unity of which he dreams.” 
(Op. cit., p. 4.) Why this dream became nothing more substantial will appear, we 
hope, in due course. 
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from the challenge to its existence their conflict implied.”” 
Hobbes was engaged with a similar problem concrete and 
peremptory.” Even Dante, writing before the idea of unity 
had lost its place as the motif of human thought, was more 
concerned with allegiance to the Emperor, than with any 
scheme of the State in a totality of things. Ockham is a defi- 
nite milestone in the march away from the medieval spirit and 
when Luther appealed to the princes of the Empire, he staked 
out not only the modern self-contained State, but actually set 
up the frontier as an ideal even for the thinking of men. 
Life had been departmentalized. It is not strange that 
philosophy began to take the same complexion. Unity of 
institutions had passed away. Unity as such, the 1tdea of 
unity, suffered gradual eclipse. Writers who strove to 
synthesize the logic of events worked in an atmosphere in 
which totality of view regarding life was less a preoccupa- 
tion than settlement of some practical problem. Impatience 
of ultimates is too frequently the spirit of those concerned 
with an objective, immediate, particular, pressing and ap- 
parently paramount. 

Thus it comes about, that two antithetical theories begin 
to be traceable in the political thinking of the West. For 
while this new school was growing, the scholastic tradition 
held on. Medieval institutions had passed away, but the 
medieval ideal did not. The nationalistic State arose, but 
the theory back of the Respublica Christiana persisted still, 
to be applied in the new pluralistic world. St. Thomas had 
no notion of the State as we know it. But Suarez did, and 
yet needed to go no further than St. Thomas to find the 
essence of his own theory. For both writers had the same 
background to bring to the problems of thirteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries respectively—the ideal of totality, based on 
relations of man to the universe, which are eternal, and 


12The Foundations of Sovereignty, p. 138. 
18Cf, The Seventeenth Century, p. 220, by G. N. Clark. 
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constitute an objective normative basis for the conduct of 
his life as individual or as member of society. 

Now the lineaments of this new tradition soon begin to 
make themselves distinguishable. It is difficult to say pre- 
cisely, when it appears as a distinct genre of thought in 
political theory, but William of Ockham“ and Marsiglio 
of Padua are early and vigorous proponents of its whole 
spirit. 

Concerned as these writers are for the most part with the 
solution of some practical problem, we find them less con- 
cerned about life as a whole, than they are with life in civil 
society as such; and less concerned even with a total philoso- 
phy of the State, than they are with finding some palpable 
and obvious principle of immediate cohesion for the new 
State. This, we may say in general, they thought they had 
found in Will. Will, I mean, abstracted from any objec- 
tive standard which would give ultimate rationalization to 
the acts of will. 

Law, in these writers, becomes (increasingly as the tra- 
dition grows) more a matter of a mere fiat than of a rule of 
reason. The formula of the /Jex regia rather than the 
Augustinian ratio divina et voluntas tends to be the expres- 
sion of their concept. And this notion of the supremacy of 
will colored all the definitions of the elements of political 
theory until we find wider and wider departure from the 
elementary ideas of the older tradition. If law is will, right 
becomes merely legal right. Equality is a condition of power 
men possess,”° until they abdicate the auto-centrism in which 
they are born. Liberty is merely a concession from the 
majority. The State is a merely pactitious not a natural 


MCf. Imbart de la Tour: Les Origines de la Réforme, Vol. III, p. 14. 

15In Nicolas of Cusa, for example, we find equality stripped of its teleological 
implications and the lines between power and right, blurred: “Car si de Nature tous 
les hommes sont égaux en puissance (aeque potentes) et ont la méme liberté (aeque 
liberi) un homme participant de la puissance commune et égale pour tous, ne peut 
obtenir une domination véritable . . . que de Velection et du consentment des 
autres .. .” Lagarde, op. cit., p 60-61. 
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society. The social contract takes on the new meaning of an 
act, by which actually possessed powers are made over by 
the individuals like so much stock to a corporation. 
Natural law gradually loses its definiteness as an act of 
reason universal in its sweep, discovering and declaring the 
due order with which man must set his activities, and be- 
comes a nebulous thing varying all the way from mere blind 
instinct, to acts of the reason, individual and particular, and 
called private judgment. And all the devices by which men 
with an eye to practical and immediate results, sought to 
establish either sovereignty or (in the case of the individu- 
alist school) to ascribe inalienable rights to the individual, 
suffer dreadfully from a premise which gives no answer to 
the question man will inevitably ask: “Why must I obey?” 

To reply that the “King [or the State] so wills,” is as un- 
satisfactory as its counterpart. “I obey because I, the indi- 
vidual, so will.” 

In a word where Will is law and law is Will, there is no 
adequate principle of cohesion in the State. The implica- 
tion is that the individual is autonomous in the absolute 
sense—until by Will he abdicates. Sovereignty is omni- 
competence—either the omnicompetence of the ruler or of 
the ruled. 

Thus it happens that in this tradition we see the strange 
phenomenon of Absolutism*® on the one hand, and anarchic 
Individualism on the other. We find a Bodin, an Austin or 
a Hobbes or the scarcely more veiled tyranny of the Divine 
Right of Majorities, in writings like the Vindiciae,” or, on 

16Of the two positions, perhaps, Absolutism on these premises is the easier to erect. 
It is easier to visualize the Will of the Individual making over complete power, than 
it is to prove that that will did not or could not have so transferred power to the 


State. The latter is, in general, the position taken by Locke and the Levellers, in 
their attempts to construct a theory of State limitation. It has difficulties in abundance 
as we shall see below. 

17Professor Laski brings that out admirably: “No one can read the Vindiciae 
without being impressed with the meagreness of its concessions to the people.” (A 
Defence Against Tyrants, p. 48.) He goes on to explain that the people merely 
serve as an agency of the origin of power which justifies the resistance of the aris- 
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the other hand, the atomic State, with John Locke and his 
hopelessly confused notion of sovereignty. 

Little reflection is needed to show why a tradition which 
is more concerned with Will than with the measure of Will, 
could beget both these extremes. For the Will—which is 
to create and preserve civil society—must be either that of 
the ruler or of the ruled. If the former, then law is but the 
Prince’s pleasure. If the latter, every man is still a law unto 
himself and the very implications of the theory is doubt as 
to whether the individual shall obey a command until he 
has brought it to the bar of private judgment. 

In a word, the history of the new tradition seems to show 
what the syllogisms of an Aquinas had made clear before; 
that only on the basis of an ethical “ought” can the State be 
erected in such a way as to reconcile sovereignty with obe- 
dience, and that Will alone cannot in the long run constitute 
a valid “ought” in the lives of men. 


III 


Yet, important as this point is, it is not for its own sake that 
we mention it here. It is the center of the divergence of the 
two traditions. Clearly to apprehend it, is in our opinion 
to take a large step towards understanding such writers as 
John Locke. 

With the absolutist extreme, which, as we have said, became 
possible under the spirit of the new tradition, we are not con- 
cerned. Democratic writing as we said above, may be of two 
kinds. It may be merely anti-despotic—that is, the assertion 
of the rights of the people against a ruler. Or it may be indi- 
vidualistic—the assertion of the right of the people taken dis- 
tributively as against even a majority in the State. Now the 
significant thing about the tradition we have called non-scho- 
lastic is that it is almost wholly of the anti-despotic variety. 


tocracy. The notion of using the sovereignty of the people merely as a channel of 
transfer is at least as old as the lex regia and as we have pointed out above is a 


beautiful basis for Absolutism. 
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From Marsiglio of Padua down to the Parliamentary writers 
of the Puritan era in England (Milton, for instance) the em- 
phasis is almost exclusively on the rights of the people as 
against a King, with little or no definition of what precisely 
people meant. Is it but another instance of the general 
genius of the tradition—its indifference to totality of view? 
May we go a step further and say that, in the individualist’s 
form, the wholesouled preoccupation with the individual 
was an example of the same spirit brooding over a smaller 
unit? These are questions which the facts of history reveal 
as demanding attention. Some illustration of them, some 
attempt to find their cause, justify even this merest outline 
of the two traditions. Some key we thought there must be 
to such strange phenomena as Absolutism and Democracy 
in its twofold aspect, fathered by a philosophy of Will. 
Here too, possibly, may be found the reason why it has 
been customary to label indiscrimiaatingly as democratic all 
writers who were on the side of the people as against the 
king, to catalogue Marsiglio and the author of the Vindiciae 
with. John Locke and the Levellers. This, as we hope to 
show in due course, is a mistake... But without some attempt 
to distinguish the two habits of thought in political theory, 
the task would be almost impossible. Even where both 
schools use the same terms, the content of the terms is -not 
the same.”* 

Definition must be at the basis of the effort if we are to 
distinguish the democracy of the Vindictae, v.g., from that of 
Locke, or the individualism ‘of Locke from that of the 
Schoolmen. “The Law of Nature” is an instance in point. The 
term has a variegated history. We know what it means in 
the scholastic tradition, but it is hard to follow it with Beza, 
“18One example of this is the common misconception dating from the days of the 
Puritan struggle in England that Jesuit and Puritan democratic ideas are identical. 
This is not true. The explicit metaphysic beneath the Jesuit theory is what makes the 


difference between an absolute parliament on the one hand and moderate individ- 
ualism on the other. ‘ 
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Hotman, or Duplessis-Mornay” in France; with William 
the Silent in the Netherlands, or in Germany with Pareus, 
Alstedius and Althusius, with Knox or Buchanan in Scotland. 
Unless we find the reply with Milton in England who tells 
us quite frankly that “Reason is but Choosing” which is as 
near a downright declaration of the hegemony of Will 
rather than due order, as perhaps we may hope for in a 
school of writers who were disinclined to speculate beyond 
the immediateness of the new frontiers. 


IV 


In sum, then, we would say that side by side with the scho- 
lastic idea of the State, there grew up another. It is defi- 
nitely found in the Voluntarism of William of Ockham” 
and the consequent atomistic concept of the world. It is 
palpable in Marsiglio” and it ramifies through the cen- 
turies to find its historical denouement in the supremacy of 


Parliament in England. When it did not consciously di- 
vorce ethics and politics as in Machiavelli, it postulated an 
ethic in which the transcendental element was destroyed. 

Space will not permit us to follow more extensively the 
existence and quality of these two traditions. 


19For a fine statement of the reason why Mornay should no longer be considered 
the author of the Vindiciae, see Professor Ernest Barker’s Church, State and Study, 
p. 78 et seq. 

20William of Ockham definitely departs from the medieval idea of law, in postu- 
lating as its basis the positive will of God. He departmentalizes thought in the sense 
that he rejects the necessity of reconciling truth in one sphere with truth in the other; 
for example, truth in theology with truth in the order of unaided reason. 

21Marsiglio is not only alien to the medieval spirit in his Erastianism, but in his 
concept of natural law which is merely the complexus of rules found by Reason as 
to what is beneficial or useful to the community. Right and Wrong have no reference 
to man’s final destiny. Besides this, he is definitely in the spirit of the Will-Phil- 
osophy. Cf. The Political and Social Ideas of Some Great Medieval Thinkers, edit. 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw, p. 167 et seq. “But it is well to say that all through this portion 
of the Defensor the writer is thinking of mere need and necessity. The recognition of 
need involves Will; but he is not thinking in terms of right at all.” (Ibid., p. 178.) 
Compare with this statement Professor Laski as quoted supra, note 2, Cf. Also A. Capa 
Legora: La Politica di Dante ed di Marsiglio da Padova (passim), and Marsiglic 
of Padua (p. 23) by Ephraim Merton. (A study with which, in the main, I do not 
agree.) 
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V 


There is no question but that when the seventeenth cen- 
tury dawned on England, men were beginning to realize that 
even what had gone under the general name of democratic 
theory was not a genuine bulwark of personal liberty. There 
was a restlessness, a dissatisfaction with what Dr. Figgis 
calls the “parvenu and overweening Renaissance State.” 
Men were seeking to set bounds to it, and John Locke was 
one of them. They knew that everywhere absolute mon- 
archy had been making great strides under the impetus 
given the purely secular State by men like Luther: the 
personal government of the Tudors had only been one ex- 
ample of the tendency at work all over Europe. 

Everywhere on the continent the ill-defined liberty of the Middle Ages 
had been receding before the power of the Prince. The Reformation asserted 
spiritual liberty for nations rather than for ind.viduals. Nevertheless the 
Puritans, by their stubborn assertion of their own freedom did much good of 
which they were unaware—the victorious Puritans could never organize an 
effective tyrrany in the place of that which they overthrew.** 


Yet the Puritans, whether successful or not in their at- 
tempt to make an effectual tyranny were efficient enough to 
have given men an object lesson in the dangers of a democ- 
racy that was merely anti-despotic in form. There was 
needed a philosophy which should emphasize the inalien- 
able rights of the individual as against even a parliamentary 
majority—a conception alien to Puritanism except in the 
radical left wing of that movement. In the scholastic tra- 
dition, this philosophy was ready at hand, due ultimately to 
its cleanly-chiselled notions on the nature of personality™ 
and the consequent eternal value of the human soul. But 
there were various reasons why, in the circumstances of the 


Ce 


22Gerson to Grotius, p. 120, edit. 1923. 
28The Political History of England, Vol. II, p. 481, edit. Hunt and Poole. A similar 
idea is expressed by Prof. McIlwain in The Political Works of James I, Chap. I. 

24The definition of a person had been developed very extensively by the early 


controversies on the Personality of Christ. 
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time, the sources of that tradition were in strong disfavor. 
The tendency was, therefore, to accept, in the main, some 
of its conclusions, without bothering too much with the 
metaphysics which lay beneath them. Writers who saw the 
need of an individualistic theory of democracy thought it 
sufficient to assert, that all men were created free and equal, 
without involving the teleology which definitized these con- 
cepts for the scholastics. The “Law of Nature” was useful, 
as a category of limitation (it seemed) even without the 
Schoolmen’s whole apparatus of law as such. The same 
may be said of the “Social Compact,” the “Common Good” 
and all the familiar elements of political theory. They 
seemed to serve an immediate objective, exceedingly well, 
even when isolated from the totality of which they were 
integrating parts, in the grand unity of the medieval scheme. 
In a word, definitions became less important than devices. 
Can we wonder, then, if inconsistency dog the steps of those 
who fought on the side of individual right? 





Giuseppe Tovini 


EDWARD S. SCHWEGLER, D.D. 


and benefaction—these are ideas that we do not often 
associate together. But they, and many other seemingly 
repugnant matters, must blend like carefully mixed oils upon 
the canvas that would represent the life of Giuseppe Tovini. 
Here was a Catholic layman who was busy right up to the 
day of his death with such activities as lawsuits, newspapers, 
politics, banks, public office, election campaigns, and yet who 
left after him a memory so fragrant that his reputation as a 
practical and fervent Catholic spread from Val Camonica, 
his birthplace in the Brescian Alps, to all the corners of Italy. 
At no time could a review of Tovini’s life be more appro- 
priate than now, during the reign of Pius XI; for the eminent 
Italian lawyer put into practice two things that are most dear 
to the heart of the present Supreme Pontiff. One was an un- 
flagging devotion to “Catholic Action,” which once precipi- 
tated so serious a disagreement between the eleventh Pius and 
the first Fascista; and the other was a love of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, concerning which we have but re- 
cently read the encyclical letter “Mens Nostra.” Giuseppe 
Tovini has been called a martyr to “Catholic Action”; and 
he climbed to a noble height of virtue by close adherence to 
the Ignatian program, which he could never praise suff- 
ciently. Besides this, Tovini arouses special interest in our 
day because of his longing to see the “Roman Question” set- 
tled, and of the role he came near to playing in a proposed 
solution of that involved problem. Consequently, a new 
biography (Giuseppe Tovini, Il Grande Apostolo dell’ 
Azione Cattolica. P. Pietro Colombara, S. I. Soc. Ed. § 


Cans be and crucifix, law and Lourdes water, banking 
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Alessandro. Bergamo) is at the present time most welcome 
and opportune. 

Father Colombara succeeds another Jesuit, Father Maffeo 
Franzini, in writing the life of Tovini. Franzini’s work ap- 
peared in 1913, and was soon out of print. The pioneer 
biographer, in love with his subject, had devoted much time 
and enthusiasm to the gathering of material, both before and 
after the publication of his work. On his deathbed (1928) he 
gathered his weakening forces and murmured to his fellow 
religious, Father Colombara: “Now is the time to write of the 
saintly man—now, that his thesis is triumphant. There, in my 
bookcase, you will find all the documents.” ‘That Father Col- 
ombara fulfilled his task well is eloquently proven by the new 
biography, of which the Civilta Cattolica says (1930, Vol. 
I, No. 1913, p. 450), “[It is] richer than its predecessor in 
edifying and instructive incidents, and more opportune today 
than ever... .” 


I 


A public monument in the little valley town of Cividate 
proclaims to all the world that there Giuseppe Tovini, son of 
Mosé Tovini and Rosa Malaguzzi, was born on March 14, 
1841. The Tovini family had once been well-off, and little 
Giuseppe’s grandfather had been mayor of Cividate; but now 
about the only family heritage that remained was a strong and 
ardent faith. Tovini’s mother daily implanted in her son’s 
mind and heart love and respect for his religion. She took 
him often to church, and taught him many prayers and 
evangelical maxims. The boy soon developed an extraor- 
dinary love of prayer, and it is said of him that his parents 
could not give him any worse punishment than to exclude him 
from the common prayers said in the family circle. 

Young Tovini was quite normal and healthy, however, and 
loved his play like any other active and growing youngster. 
At school he soon distinguished himself by a quick intelligence 
and close application to his studies. His elementary school- 
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ing took place at Cividate; later, in 1851, he was sent to 
Lovere, on the Lago d’Iseo, to begin his classical studies. 

After six years at Lovere, it seemed as though Giuseppe’s 
education must come to an end, for his parents were finding 
it harder and harder to make ends meet. But an interested 
uncle placed the lad in an educational institute at Verona, con- 
ducted by a priest. Here the young student continued to win 
golden opinions for himself. His piety stood out, and he be- 
gan to show a veritable passion for study—so much so that he 
did some harm to his health. 

But the death of his father in 1859 seemed to Giuseppe to 
sound the knell of his educational ambitions. However, when 
things looked blackest, the rector at Verona sent the young 
man an affecting letter, and assured him that his school would 
see him through his course. And so, in 1860, Tovini was able 
to finish his classical studies. 

Now the days of student life seemed ended for good; but 
the rector at Verona was again material in smoothing things 
over. He arranged that Tovini could inscribe himself as a 
law student at the University of Padua and still reside at 
Verona, with some others, under the tutelage of a capable 
professor. The young student retained his registration at the 
university for five years, until 1864. Meanwhile he earned 
his way by working in a law office at Verona and by doing 
some teaching. In 1864 he dropped some of his extraneous 
work and attended classes at the University of Pavia. The 
following year he gained the coveted law degree, having re- 
ceived “full points” in the examinations. 

That same year was also a year of great sorrow; for in the 
course of it Tovini lost his beloved mother. Now the whole 
burden of supporting the family—four younger brothers— 
fell on the shoulders of Giuseppe. Shortly after he gained his 
degree, it happened that his old school at Lovere lacked a 
vice-rector, and he was offered the position. He accepted; 
and at the same time he entered a law office in Lovere. Be- 
tween preparing lessons and pondering over matters of law, 
the young man consumed many a midnight hour. 
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This life lasted two years. Then, in 1867, Tovini moved 
to Brescia to seek a larger field for his legal activities. He 
entered the office of a distinguished lawyer, one Corbolani, 
and met with ever-increasing success. Four years later he 
was already so well known that, by common consent, he was 
proposed for the vacant post of communal syndic. He was 
soon appointed to the position by royal decree, and remained 
in office for three years. During this time he established an 
enviable record of public service. He freed the commune of 
debt, erected a much-needed bridge across the Oglio, im- 
proved streets and piazze, and made available a great deal 
of new pasture land by clearing away underbrush. But, with 
all his civic activities, Tovini was ever on the watch to safe- 
guard faith and morals. He was instrumental in freeing a 
local school of a corrupt teacher. At the municipio, when 
interviewing prospective brides and grooms, he always made 
it clear to them that their civil act was not matrimony, and 
that they should present themselves to their pastor. 

After three years, however, Tovini had to resign as syndic 
on account of his constantly growing legal practice. This 
was to be his real avocation in life, then: the law. He had 
finally come to that decision, though not without an interior 
struggle. For Tovini had been confronted by the question 
that has stared many another good Catholic lad in the face. 
Should he become a priest? He grappled long and ardently 
with the problem, from the time of his school days at Lovere. 
A classmate relates that one day he entered Tovini’s room and 
found him crying like a baby. Asked what was wrong, the 
distraught young man replied: “I cannot make up my mind 
about my vocation. If I should become a priest, and make a 
mistake, there would be no way of remedying matters.” 

It was during those first four years at Brescia that the de- 
cision came. Tovini prayed much, especially at the shrine of 
the Madonna delle Grazie, to whom he had a special devotion. 
He heard Mass daily, and sought advice from an experienced 
canon at the cathedral. Finally he decided that he must save 
his soul not as a priest, but as a lawyer. 
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It was at this period, also, that Tovini came to know his 
future wife—Signorina Emilia Corbolani, daughter of his 
law partner: the type of virtuous, devoted young woman that 
is the glory of refined Italian family life. The acquaintance 
began in 1868, was nourished by constant visits, budded into 
an engagement in 1871, and bloomed into matrimony four 
years later. A beautiful family of ten children sprang from 
this union. 











II 







From the year 1878 until his death at the end of the century 
Tovini displayed to a remarkable extent that zeal in “spread- 
ing and applying the Faith” that is so aptly termed “Catholic 
Action.” And what a field was there for such labors in the 
Italy of those days! ‘Tovini was to live through the worst 
period of the newly born, liberal, agnostic Italian kingdom. 
As he himself said later on at a Eucharistic Congress: “The 
dangers in which we live are worse than those of the first 
Christians. Then religion was persecuted without being 
understood ; today it is persecuted with full comprehension of 
its Divine nature.” Well might he speak in such terms. He 
was to hear a Cairoli say that he hoped the catechism would 
become a “prohibited book’; a Carducci curse and revile the 
Holy Father; a Gabriele d’Annunzio sound “a note which 
had hitherto been absent . . . in Italian literature, sensual, 
decadent, brutal.” He was to read of public outrages done to 
the remains of the Sovereign Pontiff, of a statue erected to a 
renegade monk in the very city of the Popes, of an ex-priest 
hailed as the personification of the new Italian philosophy. 
He was to see ecclesiastical property confiscated, Catholic 
schools persecuted ; he was to be confronted with Freemasonry, 
agnostic positivism, and a diabolical hatred of all things re- 
ligious and Catholic. But he battled against the tide of dis- 
belief nobly, courageously, unceasingly—with a devotion that 
finally sapped his strength and sent him to a premature grave. 
In 1878 there was a move at Brescia to form a Catholic 
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Congress Committee (Comitato Cattolico per l’Opera dei 
Congresst), and Tovini was asked to become its president. 
He accepted the position with enthusiasm. After the first 
meeting of the organizers, he did something that was to char- 
acterize all his future religious activities: he went straight to 
the Bishop to obtain his encouragement and blessing. This 
sort of cooperation with ecclesiastical authority was one of 
the most important elements in Tovini’s success as a champion 
of “Catholic Action.” 

The energetic lawyer now set about establishing various 
local committees and organizations, which multiplied re- 
markably under his leadership. In 1880, there were 10 in 
the diocese; in 1883, 75; in 1891, 145. Tovini was indefati- 
gable. He wrote letters, smoothed out difficulties, lent his per- 
sonal presence, delivered addresses. The program of the asso- 
ciations was extensive. It included the teaching of catechism 
to children, the promotion of salutary publications, the sup- 
port of Christian education, petitions to parliament, the forma- 
tion of labor organizations, circulating libraries, “Peter’s 
Pence,” collections for the tomb of Pius IX at Rome, inscrip- 
tion in the Third Order of St. Francis and the establishment 
of St. Vincent de Paul conferences. 

The promotion of “congresses” became a passion with 
Tovini. In 1885, he became a member of the permanent cen- 
tral committee for this work; ten years later he was vice- 
president of the central organization. He was a prominent 
figure at the congresses themselves. At Vicenza he spoke on 
education; at Genoa he treated of the resistance that should 
be given to anti-Catholic laws; at Milan he spoke on the 
apostolate of prayer. 

Tovini realized very soon that his activities would be of 
little avail if they were not seconded by a militant public 
opinion. He therefore entered heart and soul into the promo- 
tion of the Catholic press. To him the daily, Cittadino de 
Brescia, owed its inspiration, birth, fostering and growth. The 
great lawyer founded a periodical to save the faith in the 
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schools, as was proclaimed by its very name, Fede e Scuola; 
he established a publication for teachers entitled Scuola 
Italiana Moderna; a weekly for the masses, La Voce del 
Popolo; a magazine of piety, Sorrisi e Vagiti; an official 
organ for the Catholic University Federation; and the Tifo- 
grafia Queriniana for the publication of wholesome literature. 
To each of these enterprises Tovini was guardian angel and 
patron saint, giving of his time and energy unstintingly, and 
often lending assistance in financial difficulties from his own 
pocket. 

The work of Tovini in Catholic workingmen’s circles be- 
gan in 1880, when he was called upon to head a [abor organi- 
zation at Lovere, and another at Brescia. Soon, under his 
guidance and inspiration, branch organizations sprang up all 
over the diocese. These societies were truly Catholic, as is 
shown by the first article of a typical constitution drawn up by 
Tovini: ‘The members of this organization openly profess 
their Catholic religion and promise devotion to the Supreme 


Pontiff, and respect and obedience to their ecclesiastical 
superiors and to the legitimate civil and political authorities.” 


Ill 


The ever-busy lawyer had, in 1879, again come prominently 
into the public eye by being returned as a member of the pro- 
vincial council of Pisogne—a post he held until his death. 
Now there began a fierce battle with the foes of religion, the 
Masons and anti-clericals, that lasted for seventeen stormy 
years. Yet, in 1882, Tovini was elected member of the com- 
munal council of Brescia. This new position brought him the 
most determined opposition from the anti-clericals, who had 
as their head and inspiration Zanardelli, at various times 
Italian Minister of Justice and President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The result of the opposition was that, in 1886, 
Tovini was ousted from the communal council by a bare 
margin of fifteen votes; but three years later he was returned 
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again, to be ousted no more. Nevertheless, in 1893, the battle 
was hot and heavy. Zanardelli rushed from Rome to direct 
matters personally. Influential politicians came from Turin, 
from Rome, from Naples. Public vehicles were rented to 
transport the Zanardellian voters. But victory remained with 
the Catholics and with Tovini. And in 1895 the victory was 
complete: all Catholics who ran were elected. 

During those seventeen years of strife Tovini was consist- 
ently the unafraid, out-and-out champion of the Catholic 
cause. In reply to an accusation that he was anti-Italian and 
anti-patriotic because he was the tool of the episcopal curia, 
he wrote in 1880: 


I do not hide from myself the fact that today, in the opinion of some, a 
man must be opposed to the Pope, to the bishops, to the Church, to religion 
in order to be a patriot; it is enough to be a Catholic if one wishes to be 
qualified as anti-Italian and anti-patriotic. You have made such an accusa- 
tion against me on such grounds, and I declare to you that your accusation 
does me honor, for Catholicism was professed by the greatest Italians that 
ever lived. . . . Being a Catholic has never prevented me from, being an 
Italian and from longing for the liberty, the independence of my country, just 
as being a Catholic imposes on me the necessity of longing for the absolute 
liberty and independence of the Supreme Pontiff, without which I consider 
the true and stable good both of Italy and of society in general impossible. 


Noble words! And rendered doubly noble by the circum- 
stances and the times in which they were uttered. 


IV 


Tovini’s crusade for religion in the schools—Opera della 
Conservazione della Fede nelle Scuole—which was blessed 
and indulgenced by the Pope and spread all over Italy, is 
epitomized in the history of the Cesare Arici College at 
Brescia. Filled with the desire of seeing a Catholic institute 
of higher learning in his home city, Tovini banded together 
a number of Catholic men, fathers of families, who financed 
the institution and, in 1882, placed it under the guidance of 
the Jesuits. This first college took the name of Alessandro 
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Luzzago, a saintly Brescian. Soon the school had to seek more 
roomy quarters, and Tovini, having requested prayers at sev- 
eral local convents, obtained from an unexpected benefactor 
sixty thousand lire with almost miraculous expedition. The 
school flourished in its new location. And then, in 1888, it 
was suddenly suppressed by order of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. The nominal reason alleged for this outrage was 
that Father Zanoni, the president, did not conduct the school 
from his own funds, but from funds provided by an outside 
group. 

Tovini retaliated by founding a new organization, to which 
he gave legal entity, and then by demanding from the author- 
ities permission to establish a new institution. The Ministry 
of Public Instruction refused. ‘Tovini appealed to the Coun- 
cil of State, and was vindicated. A Jesuit was proposed as 
head of the new institution; again there were protests, and 
again Tovini appealed and won. Accordingly, in 1894, the 
Council of State formally approved the opening of the new 
Collegio Cesare Arict, and a most important principle of — 
cation was vindicated for all Catholic Italy. 

This bare outline can give no idea of the trials and diffi- 
culties that the long struggle occasioned to the indefatigable 
lawyer. Funds had to be obtained to continue the fight, col- 
laborators had to be encouraged, insults had to be borne, gov- 
ernment offices visited, journeys made. But Tovini never lost 
his enthusiasm, for he knew that a great cause was at stake. 
And the Collegio Cesare Arici, counting some five hundred 
pupils, still stands today, a living monument to the courage 
and faith of i/ santo avvocato. 






























V 





Difficulties he had had over obtaining funds for various 
good works convinced Tovini that it would be advantageous 
to found a Catholic bank. He enlisted the aid of some friends 
and drew up plans. The result was the establishment in 1888 
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of the Banca S. Paolo at Brescia. The fundamental purpose 
of the institution was benefaction. And, despite lugubrious 
prophecies, and violent opposition, and continued discourage- 
ment, the bank grew steadily, until today it boasts 200,000,000 
lire in safety deposits and a reserve of 9,000,000, while it 
yearly dispenses large sums in low-interest notes to charitable 
institutions and works of benefaction. A similar bank (Banca 
Ambrosiano) was founded in Milan under the leadership and 
encouragement of Tovini. The financial figures for this insti- 
tution are still more impressive than those of the bank at 


Brescia. 


VI 


Perhaps the most interesting chapter in Tovini’s life has 
to do with the contemporaneous attempts at a reconciliation 
between Church and State. In 1887, the Central Committee 
of Catholic Congresses sent an invitation to the Italian parlia- 
ment on the subject. The Masons immediately rose in arms. 
Crispi, the Prime Minister, issued an order that all civil offi- 
cials who signed the petition should be punished. The Cen- 
tral Committee gathered more signatures; and Tovini, who 
had signed the first petition, staunchly defended the legality 
of the whole proceeding, and was instrumental in obtaining 
32,000 signatures in Brescia alone—more than were produced 
in any diocese of Italy except Bergamo. However, for a 
space of three and a half years, the Chamber of Deputies paid 
no attention whatsoever to the petition with its half-million 
signatures. 

And then a strange thing happened. In 1894, Francesco 
Crispi, Mason and anti-clerical, was once more at the head of 
the government; and in a speech at Naples he made reference 
to a possible understanding between Italy and the Papacy. 
The Masons were thunderstruck, the Catholics jubilant. It 
was suggested that the great Catholic lawyer of Brescia 
should be invited to confer with Crispi and should be chosen 
to act as intermediary between the Italian government and 
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the Holy See. And Tovini actually received an invitation to 
this effect. 

Would not many a good man have gone right ahead under 
the circumstances, given the prospect of perhaps being instru- 
mental in solving one of the greatest problems of contemporary 
politics and of so becoming an international figure? Not so 
Tovini. He at once conferred with the Bishop of Brescia. 
The latter, however, would come to no decision, and left the 
lawyer free to do as he liked. Tovini thereupon conferred 
with an illustrious Venetian gentleman, who persuaded him 
that the times were not opportune for a reconciliation. Plac- 
ing much confidence in the knowledge and good judgment of 
this eminent friend, Tovini let the matter drop, and nothing 
more of his proposed mediation was heard. But the whole 
incident demonstrates one thing: the great esteem in which 
Tovini was held, not only locally, but nationally. 


VII 


Ever since his early studies the energetic lawyer had been 
in delicate health. Yet he continued at his work with a per- 
severance that was indomitable, and his enthusiasm for his 
beloved Azione Cattolica took no account of obstacles, intel- 
lectual or physical. But long trips by train, public addresses 
at meetings and congresses, projects like the Collegio Cesare 
Arici and the Banca Ambrosiano, did much to sap his strength. 
Often people saw his face go pale, beheld him shaking with 
fever, convulsed by a racking cough. The great Cardinal 
Ferrari of Milan describes how, at one time, Tovini came to 
see him about some matter in which both were interested. Sud- 
denly the lawyer fainted and had to be placed on a bed; but no 
sooner had restoratives been administered than he struggled 
to his feet, concluded the business in hand, and left to prose- 
cute some other task, although he had difficulty in walking 
steadily. In the last few years of his life Tovini had often to 
stop while passing through the streets and lean against a wall 
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or building to regain his breath. Climbing stairs eventually 
became a veritable agony for him. 

And yet Giuseppe Tovini ever remained one of the most 
patient and sweet-tempered of men. This was to be seen espe- 
cially in his intercourse with the members of his own house- 
hold. He was always devoted to, and considerate of, his be- 
loved wife. It is said that in twenty-two years of married life 
he never spoke a harsh word to her. When he was away from 
her, even for a few days, he wrote to her constantly. Similarly, 
he was devoted to his children—devoted, however, in a Chris- 
tian, sensible way. He used to say to them: “I do not wish to 
suffer eternal punishment for your sakes. But neither do I 
wish that you lose your souls through any negligence of mine.” 
Accordingly he was at one and the same time kind and strict. 
When the children were small he often joined in their innocent 
games, and took great pleasure out of amusing them with the 
magic lantern. On the other hand, there was no pampering: 
each child had his own duties to perform, and was expected 
to perform them well. Tovini once expressed his philosophy 
on this question in words whose laconic pointedness can only 
be retained in the original Italian: “Chi studia, alla scuola; 
chi non studia, all’ officina; all’ ozio, nessuno.” 

Nor was the just parent hesitant about administering punish- 
ment when he considered it necessary. One day Tovini re- 
turned home to find one of his sons fighting with a thirteen- 
year old sister and threatening to strike her. The father 
stopped the dispute at once and rebuked the two culprits 
severely. During supper the latter were on their knees; gaz- 
ing silently while the rest of the family ate; and when the com- 
mon meal was finished, they had to be content with bread and 
water. 

Tovini’s goodness and charity was especially evident in his 
treatment of his servants. Kindness to inferiors is a mark of 
God’s gentleman, and Tovini had that mark in an eminent 
degree. He was considerate both of his servants’ welfare and 
of their dignity as human beings. His commands were more 
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like requests than orders: “Do me the favor . . .” was his 
favorite phrase. If at table there should happen to be a 
scarcity of some edible, the considerate master would suggest 
that the family eat of something else more plentiful, in order 
to leave sufficient variety of food for the servants. Oftentimes 
to those who were deserving and needy Tovini gave more than 
was due for services rendered. As a result of all this, and 
much more, the good man was greatly esteemed and loved by 
those under him. 

Does it require much perspicacity to divine that the poor 
had a special call on i/ santo avvocato? He never refused a 
request for alms, and, in later life, frequently gave a /ira or 
more to a needy supplicant: which, considering the number of 
beggars and the value of the /ira in those days, was quite 
munificent for a man in moderate circumstances. A delight- 
ful little story told of Tovini illustrates at once his generosity 
andi his consideration for others. One day when he was still 
a young, struggling lawyer he was talking on a street corner 
with a friend. A poor person approached and requested an 
alms. Tovini, without further ado, gave him two lire. The 
friend was astounded, for he knew that Tovini had, at that 
time, to watch every quattrino. But the lawyer explained: he 
had recognized the needy person as one who had been 
formerly much better situated, and he could not bring himself 
to treating the poor man like a common beggar and presenting 
him with a few soldi. 


VIII 


The piety of Tovini’s private life was simple and pro- 
found. He would hear Mass every day, even when he rose 
late. He made a daily meditation. He had the utmost faith 
in prayer, and often enlisted the aid of Religious in petition- 
ing the Divine goodness. He always carried on his person a 
rosary and a copy of the “Imitation,” which he used, regard- 
less of human respect, in spare moments, as, for example, 
when waiting for a train. He invariably doffed his hat if he 
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passed any of the statues or pictures that so often grace Italian 
streets. He rarely passed a church without making a little 
visit. He was a fervent client of Mary, especially under the 
title of the Madonna of Lourdes; and—though some may 
openly sneer at the practise—this acute lawyer and active 
business man used to keep a little bottle of the famous water 
on hand in his home and swallow a few drops each night be- 
fore retiring. After 1882, he made a retreat, if possible, every 
year, following as a guide the “Spiritual Exercises,” of which 
he wrote: 


I have again made the “Exercises,” but I sincerely confess to you that 
every time I carry away from them a greater and more profound impression. 
Every time I find new defects to correct and new resolutions to make; new 
fonts of Divine grace that overwhelm my soul with the holiest joy. As I 
have written you before, these are the most lovely days of my life. 


The words are an excerpt from a letter to his retreat master. 

Time and time again Tovini’s spirit of faith and piety 
manifested itself in his public and professional life. His 
study was eloquent of the man. It contained pictures of the 
Holy Family and of the Venerable Luzzago, a statue of St. 
Peter, and a fine crucifix. And these religious symbols in 
Tovini’s place of work meant something. He was most con- 
scientious in his law dealings. When he thought a cause im- 
proper or unjust, no amount of money could induce him to 
defend it. Many a time, on the other hand, he gave his valu- 
able services gratis to priests, religious and charitable insti- 
tutions. 


IX 


As an Italian citizen, Tovini practised and inculcated strict 
adherence to the “Non Expedit” of Leo XIII, although he 
was convinced that the hustings offered the quickest means of 
righting Catholic wrongs in Italy. His obedience to the Pope 
was only paralleled by his respect for his Bishop. Once in a 
public discourse he referred to criticism that had been leveled 
at the Bishops of Lombardy and Piedmont for a certain pro- 
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gram of activities, and said: “Do you want to know some- 
thing else about the Bishops? It was they who received the 
precept to teach all nations, not we laymen.” 

Tovini was ever ready to defend his faith in public, and 
availed himself of every opportunity to doso. At one time he 
was visiting a health resort in the Trentino. A magician 
presented himself at the establishment where the lawyer was 
staying and proceeded to give an exhibition for the amusement 
of the assembled company. In the course of the performance 
the prestidigitator began, by placing his hands in various 
positions before a light, to cast on the wall shadows that bore 
the outlines of different familiar objects. One of these was 
the figure of a monk, representing, said the magician, Gior- 
dano Bruno, that same faithless Dominican to whom a monu- 
ment had been erected shortly before in the Campo det Fiori 
at Rome. The magician accompanied his presentation by 
“patter” that was highly laudatory of the eccentric philosopher 
and equally vituperative of the Pope, the Church and the 
Inquisition. Tovini listened for a while; and then, going to 
the center of the room, he gave an eloquent little talk on the 
subject that forced the performer to swallow his words and 
hasten on to another part of the program. 
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Such, then, was Giuseppe Tovini—student, lawyer, states- 
man, financier, organizer, protagonist of “Catholic Action,” 
and Christian gentleman. He died on January 16, 1897, in 
his own home, fortified by all the consolations of the Church 
and passing away peacefully in the middle of the night. His 
death brought condolences to the widow from the whole 
peninsula. The Supreme Pontiff, cardinals, bishops, lay dig- 
nitaries—all hastened to express their sorrow: fifteen hundred 
telegrams and letters were received at the modest Tovini 
home. The funeral was like a triumphal procession ; mourners 
gathered in Brescia that day to the estimated number of a hun- 
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dred thousand. And twenty-five years later Tovini’s memory 
still shone brightly in Brescia. His ashes, by special per- 
mission, were removed from the cemetery to the church of 
Saint Luke, amid such a glorious commingling of banners, 
processions, addresses and religious ceremonies as one can 
enjoy only in enthusiastic Italy. 

Little Val Camonica may well be proud that it produced in 
the person of Giuseppe Tovini so commanding and fervent a 
realization of what a Catholic layman can be and can do in 
our modern, indifferent world. May many another cividate 
do the same—especially in these times, when “Catholic 
Action” has been so often the object of an arrogant persecu- 
tion! Weneed such men: not only in Italy, but in every land 
where the Church exists: men who can pursue a secular call- 
ing, remain in close touch with the world, and yet never lose 
contact with the burning reality of their faith. 





The Plagues of Egypt: A 
Biological Sequence 


EDWARD L. KESSEL, M. Sc. 


of those Egyptian plagues which were caused by 

biological organisms, suggests concerning them a very 
possible natural relationship which should be particularly 
interesting to the Catholic of critical scientific mind. 

In her authentic declarations of the meaning of Holy 
Scripture, the Catholic Church interprets no reference to 
physical phenomena in such a way as to commit us to this or 
that scientific explanation. Her office is to teach the truths re- 
vealed by God for the common salvation of all, and in so 
doing to affirm any facts of history which these truths may 
embody. Where the inspired record of such facts involves 
the designation or description of physical phenomena, the 
Church affirms the truth of the event recorded and of its 
ascription at least ultimately to Divine direction, without 
endorsing any particular scientific explanation of its intrinsic 
nature or mode of occurrence. Thus, for problems such as 
the one discussed in this paper, she attests the fact of the 
events recorded and the truth of their ascription to a First 
Cause in the Creator, who, having established the laws of 
nature, continues to exercise a personal control over their 
operation. The Catholic, therefore, realizing that truth can- 
not contradict truth, is free to place, whenever possible, a 
natural explanation on all Biblical references to scientific 
phenomena. If such an explanation is impossible, it is either 
because the present knowledge on the subject is insufficient, 
er because the Ruler of the universe has, by Divine fiat, set 
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aside secondary causes, or perhaps has even directed them in 
a special miraculous manner. 


I 


That the great plagues of Egypt may have been brought 
about, mainly at least, according to a natural sequence, not 
only seems a possibility to the biologist, but a probability as 
well, for he sees that in all about him today, God controls the 
universe by natural secondary causes. Even the great physical 
law of the conservation of energy must certainly be Divine, 
a natural extension of the apparent Divine practice of the 
conservation of power, for obviously God utilizes natural 
phenomena whenever possible in working what, in some cases 
at least, may appear at first sight to be entirely miraculous 
acts. The purpose of the present paper, therefore, is to show 
in what way and to what extent, the Egyptian plagues may 
have been initiated by natural agencies. 

The suggestion that there may have been a biological re- 
lationship between the plague of flies and one or more of the 
succeeding scourges has already been made by entomologists. 
Herms says:’ “It is quite likely that some of the plagues 
striking both human beings and cattle originated as the result 
of the swarms of flies.” Just what this relationship may have 
been, however, or what biological succession there may have 
been between the various plagues dealing with living causative 
organisms, no one seems heretofore to have attempted to sug- 
gest, at least to the extent of formulating a complete cause- 
and-effect explanation. 

That the Egyptian plagues occurred in a definite sequence 
is readily understood from the Scriptural account. The 
nature of the first plague as well as its significance to the con- 
sideration of biological sequence is not readily understood 
however, as its explanation depends upon the correct deter- 
mination of the insect causative organism of the third plague. 
Because this is a matter of some dispute, it seems logical to 


os 


1William B. Herms, Medical and Veterinary Entomology, Ch. 13, p. 223, (1923). 
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begin with a discussion of the third plague, and then to return 
to the consideration of the first. 


II 


And the Lord said to Moses: Say to Aaron, Stretch forth thy rod and 
strike the dust of the earth; and may there be kinnim in all the land of 
Egypt. . . . And Aaron stretched forth his hand, holding the rod: and he 
struck the dust of the earth, and there came kinnim on men and on beasts: 
and all the dust of the earth was turned into kinnim through all the land of 
Egypt.” 

The problem of the third plague resolves itself into the 
question of what creature the writer of this passage intended 
by the Hebrew word kinnim. 

The exact etymological meaning of this term has long been 
a point of controversy. One of the most common interpreta- 
tions is “lice,” and after all this is not surprising when it is 
considered that this is the usual meaning of the word. This 
rendition is accepted by Lewysohn’ and Tristram,* the latter 
stating that the rabbinical commentators, Josephus and 
Bochart, also “conclusively support the translation of ‘lice ’.” 

A second interpretation of kinnim is “ticks,” which, in the 
opinion of Baker’ is the correct one for biological reasons. 
First, he quotes the Scriptural account, and then proceeds to 
build up his argument as follows: ‘Now the louse that infests 
the human body and hair has no connection whatever with 
dust, and if subjected to a few hours’ exposure to the dry heat 
of the burning sand, it would shrivel and die. But a tick is 
an inhabitant of the dust...’ From a purely biological 
viewpoint this argument is valid, for ticks actually do breed 
in dust. Hermssays:* “The eggs are invariably deposited on 
the ground by the fully engorged females . . . The seed ticks 
emerging from the eggs on the ground, commonly climb up 
grasses and other low vegetation, thus coming in easy reach 









































2Exod. viii, 16-17. 
3L. Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds. pp. 324-326. 

‘Henry B. Tristram, Natural History of the Bible. p. 314. 

5S, W. Baker, Exploration of the Nile Tributaries of Abyssinig. p. 143. 
6Op. cit., Ch. XVII, p. 353. 
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of grazing or passing animals.” Unfortunately for this view, 
however, there seems to be no etymological evidence for 
rendering kinnim “ticks” unless the ancients who were per- 
sonally concerned with the plague were unable to distinguish 
between lice and ticks, in which case, because both forms are 
apterous and somewhat similar in superficial appearance, 
they would use the same name for them both. 

Still other interpretations for kinnim are those mentioned 
by the Revised Version in the margin of the Exodus reference. 
Here are suggested both “fleas” and “sand flies.” Of course, 
fleas as well as ticks deposit their eggs on the ground and in 
dust, and for this reason they too would come from the dust. 
But the Israelites were apparently accustomed to differentiate 
them from other insects, for fleas are mentioned on two occa- 
sions in Scripture,’ and both times the specific word parosh is 
used. Moreover, there would be little excuse for confusing 
fleas with lice or ticks, both because of their jumping habits 
and on account of the fact that their bodies are compressed 
laterally instead of dorso-ventrally. 

The Revised Version rendering of “sand flies” suggests the 
term “gnats” which has long been the view of some author- 
ities. The learned translators of the Douay Catholic text 
favor this usage, for they translate kinnim as “sciniphs,” giv- 
ing the meaning of the term in a footnote as “small flying in- 
sects, very troublesome both to men and beasts.” Krauss* 
agrees with this opinion, for he says that “modern investiga- 
tion favors the interpretation of kinnim as a species of gnat.” 
Moreover he cites Philo*® and Origen” who interpret the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint for kinnim in the same manner. 

The bulk of the biological evidence is also in favor of 
“gnats.” They are minute creatures, and if they made their 
appearance in the incredible numbers that the description of 
the plague would indicate, they might readily be described 
figuratively as having come from the dust. Furthermore, it 





































"I Kings xxiv, 15 and I Kings xxvi, 20. 
8§. Krauss, article “Fly” in the Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. V, p. 421. 
®*Philo, De Vita Moysis, ed. Mangey, p. 97. 

Origen, Homilia in Exodum, IV, 6. 
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is interesting to note that Ginzberg” says that according to 
Hebrew tradition, it was the dust of the air that God changed 
into kinnim. This would imply that “gnats” is a more proper 
translation than “lice,” “ticks,” or “fleas,” for these are all 
apterous creatures and, therefore, incapable of suspending 
themselves in midair, thus to give the appearance that they had 
been generated from floating dust particles. Moreover, lice, 
ticks and fleas are all too large and heavily built to give any 
such appearance. For biological reasons, therefore, and be- 
cause of the long attested etymological evidence for the rendi- 
tion for “gnats,” this meaning will be accepted for the pur- 
poses of the present paper. 

The next point to be determined is what type of gnats was 
intended. The term gnat in its widest usage, implies a small 
fly, and the likening of these insects to dust in the Exodus 
account and also in Jewish tradition, would indicate that they 
were very minute. It is readily understood, also, that they 
were severe biters and blood suckers, both of man and beast. 
Ginzberg records the tradition as follows:” “He brought 
kinnim against them which pierced their flesh like darts.” 
What gnats, therefore, are brought to the mind of the ento- 
mologist by the characterization “very minute, and piercing 
the flesh of both man and beast like darts’’? 

Mosquitoes (Culicidae) are sometimes called “gnats,”’ and 
certainly some of them are voracious blood suckers. They are 
too large, however, to be likened to the dust of the air, and 
may therefore be dismissed at once from the present con- 
sideration. 

Mention has already been made of the Revised Version’s 
margin suggestion of “sand flies” for kinnim. 'To the ento- 
mologist, this term brings to mind two groups of insects, both 
of which are sometimes popularly referred to thereby. One 
of these is the family Psychodidae, whose members are more 
often spoken of as “owl midges” or “moth flies,” the former 


llLouis Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Vol. II, p. 343. 
12Qp. cit., p. 342. 
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name being applied on account of their nocturnal habits, and 
the latter because of their striking lepidopterous appearance. 
Some species of this group are severe blood suckers, but they 
do not readily conform to the description, for although they 
are small, their moth-like actions and general makeup give 
them an apparent bulkiness which makes noticeable their 
wing action, and consequently makes it improbable that they 
should be compared to floating particles of dust. 

The other group whose members are sometimes spoken of 
as “sand flies” is the family Simulidae, although “buffalo 
gnats” is the more popular term. Of the genus Simulium of 
this group, Pierce says: ‘This is a large genus of voracious 
flies which are often so numerous as to cause great distress and 
even death to men and animals.” Furthermore, they are 
smaller and of more graceful dimensions and rapid wing 
movements than the moth flies, and might more readily, 
therefore, be likened to particles of dust floating through the 
air. 

The group of gnats which fits best into the proposed scheme 
of the biological sequence of the plagues however, is the 
family Chironomidae. These are the “midges” of popular 
terminology, and the blood-sucking members of the group, 
which constitutes the subfamily Ceratopogoninae, are com- 
monly called “punkies” or “no-see-ums.” As the latter term 
indicates, they are exceedingly minute, and as anyone who 
possesses empirical knowledge of their attacks is able to 
testify, hardly a more severe plague can be imagined than the 
presence of these bloodthirsty insects in such numbers as to be 
likened to the dust of the air. It is most probable, therefore, 
that the kinnim of the third plague were punkies. 


III 


Returning to a consideration of the first plague we read :“ 
“And Moses and Aaron did as the Lord had commanded: and 


13William D. Pierce, Sanitary Entomology, Ch. XV, p. 224 (1921). 
M4Exod. vii, 20-21. 
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lifting up the rod he struck the water .. . and it was turned 
into blood. And the fishes that were in the river died: and 
the river was corrupted.” 

To the man unfamiliar with the study of insects, there would 
appear no possible biological relationship between this plague 
of blood and any of the succeeding ones. But to the ento- 
mologist who has accepted the translation “punkies” for 
kinnim in the account of the third plague, there comes the 
suggestion of a most interesting possible zoological sequence 
between the first and the third. 

As a rule, the Chironomidae deposit their eggs in such 
localities as streams, rivers and ponds, and the larvae which 
hatch from these eggs are aquatic. A striking peculiarity of 
certain common species of these larvae is their blood-red color 
which has given them the popular name “bloodworms.” 
Now, the obvious biological precedent to the presence of adult 
gnats or midges in numbers as the dust, would be countless 
larvae in the streams and rivers and other bodies of water of 
the same locality. If a sufficient number of these were blood- 
worms in the case of the first plague, they would readily have 
given the water a bloody appearance, which, judging from 
another Biblical reference,” seems to be all that is intended by 
the statement “turned into blood.” And certainly, this view 
seems more logical than the common explanation that the color 
of the water was due to the presence of mud and sediment 
which had been washed down by the river from inland re- 
gions. Such coloring matter, certainly of a lighter hue than 
blood, is brought down by the Nile each year when it over- 
flows its banks, but the bloody appearance of the water in the 
first plague must have been pronounced, for the Egyptians 
regarded it as the result of an unusual act of Divine wrath. 

Some entomologists may object to the bloodworm theory on 
the biological grounds that the larvae of the blood-sucking 
members of the Chironomidae are not blood-red in color, but 


15Joel ii, 31. 
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as Malloch” says “almost colorless.” It must be remembered, 
however, that an environment which would be conducive to 
the production of such innumerable bloodworms as to give the 
water in which they were developing a bloody red color, 
would also be ideal for the production of the closely related 
blood-sucking species. If the two types were present in ap- 
proximately equal numbers, there would be sufficient red to 
color the water, and still a sufficient number of punkies would 
be developed to make life miserable for the Egyptians. 
Furthermore, the adults which would hatch from the blood- 
worms would swell the total number of flying gnats to make 
them appear as the dust of the air. It will be assumed, there- 
fore, for the purpose of this paper that the first plague con- 
sisted of innumerable bloodworms and punkie larvae in the 
rivers and streams of Egypt. 


IV 


What was the possible biological sequence between the first 
and second plagues? The second was the scourge of frogs: 

And the Lord said to Moses: Say to Aaron, Stretch forth thy hand upon 
the streams and upon the rivers and the pools, and bring forth frogs upon the 
land of Egypt. And Aaron stretched forth his hand upon the waters of 
Egypt, and the frogs came up and covered the land of Egypt. 


In connection with the account of the first plague, the fol- 
lowing statement is made:” “And the fishes that were in the 
river died: and the river corrupted.” What was it that killed 
these fish? In answer to this question we find a clue to what 
may have been the relationship of the first two plagues. 

It is tradition among the Jewish people that many of the 
fish, finding it impossible to live in the bloody water, jumped 
out upon dry land and perished there. Anyone who has ob- 
served a fish hooked by the gills, or who has seen the wild 


16John R. Malloch, The Chironomidae of Illinois, Bull. Ill. Sta. Lab. Nat. Hist., 
Vol. X, Art. VI, p. 277. 

17Exod. viii, 5-6. 

18Exod. vii, 21. 
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jumping and splashing of one which had its gills clogged in 
some manner, can understand the irritation that great num- 
bers of minute insect larvae in the water would cause the fish. 
Under these circumstances, they could not avoid getting the 
larvae in their gills during respiration, and this would most 
certainly be a satisfactory explanation of why many of them 
jumped out upon the bank in their violent endeavor to rid 
themselves of these insect pests. As for the fish which re- 
mained in the rivers and streams, it was only natural that they 
Should finally succumb to the tiny creatures which clogged 
their branchial organs. And the obvious result of having in- 
numerable dead fish in the water was the corruption of the 
river by their decaying bodies. This contamination, in turn, 
was sufficient reason for the frogs leaving their natural hab- 
itat and swarming over the land. Because frogs do not have 
gills in the adult stage, and, therefore, obtain their oxygen 
from the air above the surface of the water, they were merely 
inconvenienced by the presence of the gnat larvae, but when 
the water itself became polluted, they overran the country in 
a trial-and-error endeavor to find a supply of uncontaminated 
water. 

The natural consequence of frogs leaving the water for any 
long period and entering a dry environment, is death. Their 
respiration is somewhat cutaneous as well as pulmonary, and 
in order for the animal to survive, the skin must be kept 
moistened so that the pores will be open. In the dry sur- 
roundings away from the river they soon perished therefore, 
as evidenced by the Scriptural statement:” “And the frogs 
died out of the houses, and out of the villages, and out of the 


fields.” 
V 


We learn from Exodus vii, 25 that seven days elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of the first plague and the beginning of 
the second. During this time, the gnats of the approaching 


19Exod. viii, 13. 
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third plague were undoubtedly going through their metamor- 
phosis, and as the time required for this phenomenon varies 
considerably with the species and such ecological factors as 
temperature, these seven days, together with the period that 
elapsed before the appearance of the gnats, furnished suffi- 
cient time for their development. 


VI 


The fourth plague was the plague of flies, at least the 
Hebrew word aréb used in the Exodus account is usually so 
translated. 

“And they gathered them [the frogs] together into im- 
mense heaps, and the land was corrupted.”” So ends the 
Scriptural account of the second plague. While the third 
plague of the gnats was in progress, it may be assumed that 
these immense heaps of dead frogs afforded an excellent 
breeding substance for various insect scavengers, particularly 
fly larvae. This being true, the obvious biological result, a 
few days later, was swarms of flies which certainly fits into 
the following quotation:” “And there came a grievous swarm 
of flies into the houses of Pharao and of his servants, and into 
all the land of Egypt: and the land was corrupted by this kind 
of flies.” 

A very definite probable biological sequence is suggested 
here, therefore, between the second plague of the frogs and the 
fourth plague of the flies. 


Vil 


The fifth plague was an infectious and fatal disease among 
the cattle and other domestic animals of Egypt:* “Behold 
my hand shall be upon thy fields: and a very grievous murrain 
upon thy horses, and asses, and camels, and oxen and sheep... . 


20Fxod. viii, 14. 
11Exod. viii, 24. 
Exod. ix, 3, 6. 
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The Lord therefore did this thing, and all the beasts of the 
Egyptians died.” 

A severe infectious disease of domesticated animals, follow- 
ing severe outbreaks of gnats and flies, is not surprising to the 
veterinary entomologist. In fact, the plague of the gnats alone 
would be a sufficient biological forerunner of the murrain. 
Ceratopogon, the genus of the punkies, may well have played 
an important role in the transmission of this plague because 
of the intermittent blood-sucking habits of its members. It 
may be that anthrax played a part in the plague, for Bacillus 
anthracis, its causative organism, is a very virulent and long- 
lived form, and might, therefore, be readily transmitted 
mechanically by such biting flies as punkies. 

The plague of the flies affords an added theoretical pre- 
cursor to this plague of the murrain. Unfortunately, the 
Biblical account makes no mention of the specific character- 
istics of the insect species associated with the fourth plague, 
so what type was intended can only be a matter of specula- 
tion. Some writers interpret the Hebrew word aréb as a type 
of “biting fly.” There are a host of animal diseases which are 
known to be transmitted by biting or blood-sucking flies, but 
a serious biological difficulty is encountered in the fact that 
while several of the blood-sucking diptera breed in decaying 
materials, rarely do any of them pass the larval period in 
decomposing animal tissues such as the piles of dead frogs 
which remained from the second plague. 

A serious etymological difficulty also arises from the trans- 
lation of aréb as “biting fly.” Aréb is a general term used to 
indicate no particular type of fly, whereas zebub is the word 
which implies such blood-sucking forms as the gadfly. There- 
fore, if a biting species had been intended, the latter term 
would undoubtedly have been used. 

Accepting this view of the general translation of aréb by 
fly, non-biting forms may well have been included, and from 
the consideration of biological sequence, this admission is 
most satisfactory. Larvae of certain species of blow flies 
(Calliphoridae) and of flesh flies (Sarcophagidae) , as well as 
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the common house fly Musca domestica, might breed in heaps 
of dead frogs, and as non-biting flies also serve as disseminators 
of serious animal diseases, this fact affords a possible connec- 
tion between the fourth and fifth plagues. 

It has been shown by several investigators that anthrax 
germs may also be transmitted from animal to animal through 
the agency of blow and flesh flies. Davaine* and Cao,” work- 
ing with Calliphora vomitoria, and Graham-Smith” experi- 
menting with Calliphora erythrocephala and Lucilta caesar, 
have demonstrated this to be the case. And other animal dis- 
eases may just as well be spread mechanically by these and 
other non-biting flies of flesh-breeding habits. Surra, a trop- 
ical disease of cattle, horses and other mammals, may be men- 
tioned particularly, for Pierce” says that it may be transmitted 
by the house fly Musca domestica in a mechanical fashion. 
Obviously, any other non-biting fly of similar adult feeding 
habits, such as the bluebottle and greenbottle blow flies, and 
the flesh flies, may as readily carry the germs from the infec- 
tive secretions of one animal to the wounds or skin abrasions 
of another. It is, therefore, possible that the flies of the fourth 
plague, together with the gnats of the third, were responsible 
for the dissemination of the pathogenic organisms which 
caused the infectious disease or diseases among the live stock 
in the fifth. 


VIll 


The sixth plague was one of boils:” “There shall be boils 
and swelling blains in men and beast, in the whole land of 
Egypt ... And there came boils with swelling blains in men 
and beasts.” 

Probably, the flesh-breeding flies of the fourth plague 
played an important role in bringing about this sixth plague 


33C. Davaine, Bull. de ’ Acad. de Med., Paris, Vol. 35, pp. 471-498. 

4G. Cao, Annali D’Igiene Sper., Vol. 16, n.s., pp. 645-664. 

25G. S. Graham-Smith, Forty-First Ann. Rept. Local Govt. Bd. 1911-1912, Suppl. 
Rept. Medic. Off., pp. 304-329 and 330-335. 

Op. cit, p. 119. 

Exod. ix; 9¢10. 
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of boils and related infections. This relationship is well 
shown by the work of Herms” who proved conclusively that 
the house fly Musca domestica is capable of disseminating, in 
a mechanical manner, such bacterial forms as Staphylococcus 
pyogenes aureus, a frequent cause of abscesses. The experi- 
ments of numerous other workers on this and related pus- 
forming organisms have given similar results. The probable 
biological sequence between the fourth and sixth plagues is 
apparent, therefore, and requires no further explanation. 

The work of Schuberg and Boing” indicates that bacteria 
of the closely related genus Streptococcus which are patho- 
genic along the same lines as the Staphylococct, may be trans- 
mitted from animal to animal by the blood-sucking stable fly 
Stomoxys calcitrans. This being true, it is theoretically pos- 
sible that other blood-sucking forms such as punkies, may also 
transmit bacteria by their bites which could produce a plague 
of boils. This affords, therefore, a possible connection between 
the third and sixth plagues. 


IX 


The next three plagues, the seventh, eighth and ninth, ap- 
parently could be derived in no way from any of the previous 
ones. From its very nature, this was certainly true for the 
lightning and hail plague. As for the outbreak of locusts, 
the Exodus account states definitely that these insects were 
brought to Egypt and then removed by winds, an important 
fact when considered from the viewpoint of this paper, for 
it indicates another occasion when God employed natural 
phenomena to carry out His dictates. It is commonly held, 
also, that the plague of darkness was likewise brought about 
by secondary causes, strong, scorching south winds which 
lasted for several days and filled the atmosphere with such 
clouds of dust that the sun was obscured to the extent that 


28Op. cit., p. 220. 
289A. Schuberg and W. Boing, Arb. Kais. Gesundheitsamte, Band 47, Heft. 3, pp. 


491-512. 
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darkness resulted. Such phenomena have actually been 
known to take place during the recent centuries. 


Xx 


A biological sequence, however, again suggests itself for the 
tenth or final plague which resulted in the death of the first- 
born of all the Egyptians, and also of their live stock. This 
scourge may possibly have been derived from the third and 
fourth plagues, for there are a number of diseases known to 
science which are spread by the causative insects of these 
plagues. Yet none of these diseases entirely fits the require- 
ments of the case by being fatal only to the firstborn of the 
Egyptians, while the Israelites were immune. The lack of a 
complete and satisfactory explanation may be due to insufh- 
cient present scientific knowledge, or it may be that there was 
a Divine miraculous element concerned, which, in the event 
the tenth plague was caused by germs transmitted by insects, 
served at least, to guide the death-bearing flies or gnats to the 


particular individuals who were selected for destruction. 





Economic Depression and the 


School Child 
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the child of school age would be only to repeat well- 

known facts. Health workers and nurses have long 
recognized the problems that follow in the wake of malnutri- 
tion and of certain dietary deficiency diseases that predispose 
to illness and even to bodily defect. Schools have built up 
successful child-health programs around a recognition of the 
physiological effects of inadequate diet and unsatisfactory 
home situations. These programs extend from the fairly 
simple task of supplying school lunches for the undernour- 
ished child to the establishment of special schools for the 
crippled, the cardiac, and the tubercular. 

Social workers and visiting teachers have brought to the 
attention of the public the hazardous conditions of overcrowd- 
ing that are commonly found among the dependent families 
known to them. Crowded homes, devoid of all but absolute 
necessities (and sometimes with even the necessities lacking), 
plus crowded neighborhoods where dirt and smoke replace 
fresh air and sunshine, cannot fail to react unfavorably on the 
growing boy or girl. And so social agencies sponsor “better- 
housing” campaigns and cooperate in parent-education pro- 
grams. They maintain summer camps as a means of remov- 
ing the child, at least for a few short days, from the environ- 
ment that is so detrimental to him. 

Then there are the moral effects of economic dependency. 
We can never say that poverty leads to delinquency, but we 
do know that certain concomitants of poverty predispose to 


T= review certain effects of economic dependency on 
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delinquency. We know, for example, that overcrowding and 
its resultant lack of privacy seldom fail to bring moral prob- 
lems in their wake. The physical fact of overcrowding 
means more than lack of room space. It usually means lack 
of play space, lack of recreational facilities both inside and 
outside the home. It means that children resort to undesirable 
forms of commercialized amusements; that, instead of enjoy- 
ing a vigorous game of baseball, boys hang around street 
corners; that girls and boys alike frequent the movie “palaces” 
of the poorer districts and form their ideas of life and love 
from the exaggerated portrayals of the screen. 

Thus schools in general have taken on the responsibility of 
organizing recreational programs that will offer the child 
play space, leaders, and a variety of wholesome activities that 
will make up, at least in part, for the inadequacy of the home. 
Catholic education has gone even further. Through religious 
teaching it holds out to the child a definite moral code and 
trains him to act in accordance with moral principles. 

The teacher in the schoolroom has not failed to recognize 
this threefold danger—physiological, physical, and moral— 
that results from economic need. She may not know intimately 
a given home situation, but she knows that for the child who 
comes to school poorly clothed, hungry, and sometimes even 
sleepy, mental work is drudgery and its benefits are doubtful. 
She knows, too, that such a child’s ideas of right and wrong 
may be expressed only in the language of the street—anything 
is permissible as long as “you can get away with it”; and the 
Catholic teacher feels keenly her duty to give the child the 
moral training that is the only safeguard against wrongdoing. 


I 


Even so brief a resume as the foregoing indicates the extent 
to which the modern school system attempts to know and serve 
the “whole” child. It has done much to meet bodily, environ- 
mental, and moral needs, but it has been slower to grasp the 
significance of the emotional difficulties that spring from the 
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same source. These emotional implications are more subtle, 
less concrete, and lend themselves less readily to scientific 
analysis. Conversely, their very vagueness makes them more 
serious—certainly more difficult of solution. 

_ What are the emotional difficulties that are apt to go hand 
in hand with economic dependency? ‘Taken in reference to 
adults the question is not difficult to answer. We can easily 
appreciate the mental and nervous strain that must accompany 
long periods of unemployment and its resulting discourage- 
ment and distress. But how do these same situations affect 
the child who is not the breadwinner of the family and who, 
by virtue of his very childhood, has a right to be free of care 
and responsibility? The question can best be answered by 
examining the emotional life of the growing boy or girl. 

In her book “The Problem Child at Home,” Sayles dis- 
cusses the emotional needs of childhood. She says that these 
“needs” are points “tacitly accepted by most of us, yet some- 
times lost sight of because of their very familiarity.” Her 
discussion grows out of her study of the patients of a child- 
guidance clinic, but her conclusions are directly applicable 
to all children. She outlines the fundamental needs of child- 
hood as: (1) security; (2) chance to grow up; (3) concrete 
ideal to grow toward; and (4) adult companionship.”* Cath- 
olic writers would suggest a fifth—religious ideals to grow 
toward. For, as Schmiedeler says, “the element of religion 
should permeate the entire training process of the child.”” 

To what extent and in what way is the child in the 
dependent family deprived of these fundamental emotional 
needs? The answer involves a discussion of each of the five 
points mentioned. 


II 


First there is the question of security. “Every individual 
needs to develop a sense of security if he is to be an efficient 
community asset.’”"* Who can give this security to the child? 


*These numbers refer to the bibliography at the end of the article. 
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Stanley, in her report to the White House Conference Com- 
mittee, says: ‘The family provides the child with his name 
and his status in the community. It is essential to the sta- 
bility of the child that he be satisfied with this name and 
this status.” 

The family that moves frequently from one undesirable 
neighborhood to another, that must consider cheap rents 
rather than comfortable quarters, that is the victim of 
limited income and uncertain employment is deprived of 
community status. Such a family never has the opportunity 
to become an integral part of any community; mother and 
father are not actively interested in civic organizations; 
children become oriented in one school only to be taken away 
from it and placed in another. The element of insecurity 
permeates the entire life of the group when such a situation 
exists. And the children in the family are conscious of this 
fact, for, as child psychologists repeatedly tell us: “Children 
respond ... to a rise or fall in family fortunes . . . to an in- 
crease or decrease in family happiness, to excitement, 
anxiety, tension or strain of any kind.’ ‘They are con- 
scious of insecurity, instability, and dependency. 

The task of the school in attempting to meet a problem of 
this kind is a particularly difficult one. Tradition, custom, 
and moral teaching combine to emphasize the fact that the 
child should achieve “his philosophy of life, his concept of 
God, and his scheme of the universe” from his family.” 
Likewise, actual physical needs should be supplied by the 
family, “for it is a most sacred law of nature that a father 
must provide food and all necessaries for those he has be- 
gotten.’”"° If, however, under the stress and strain of the 
economic situation which the world is facing today, the 
family cannot furnish to the child this security, then com- 
munity agencies must step in. And the school is the agency 
that has a chance to work most intimately with the child. 

The school cannot act in the capacity of a welfare organi- 
zation, but it can attempt to reach mothers through parent- 
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teacher groups and thereby give them some contact with 
other mothers in the neighborhood. It can, perhaps, bring 
the family in touch with agencies equipped to help it, such 
as clinics, recreation centers, and child-welfare stations. 
Most of all, the individual teacher, through this contact, will 
come to appreciate the problems of the child living under 
the strain of abnormal home conditions. She will appre- 
ciate and be tolerant, and will give the child something of 
her own security. 

The second fundamental need of childhood is a chance to 
grow up. We might call it encouragement—encouragement 
to take on adult responsibilities. ‘Too often economic de- 
pendency leaves parents so engrossed in the mere struggle 
for existence that they have neither time nor energy to 
answer questions, to be interested in constructive play, to 
appreciate the intellectual achievements of their children, to 
teach their children how to live. Nagging and faulty dis- 
cipline may be the logical outcome of physical exhaustion 
and mental despondency. The mother who does not know 
what the next meal will consist of can scarcely be blamed if 
she fails to encourage her daughter’s interest in cooking. 
Can we expect boys and girls to be interested in home-making 
if their own homes contain nothing of comfort and cheer? 
When cultural influences and even ordinary conveniences 
are completely lacking, can we expect them to develop a 
sense of the artistic, can we expect them to have any particu- 
lar interest in the possibility of growing up and establishing 
homes of their own? 

The school, through interest in the individual pupil, 
through vocational guidance and appreciation of youthful 
effort and especially through courses in home-making, can 
give the child this chance to grow. Schools of today are 
taking on the responsibility of giving training in housekeep- 
ing and home management. Miller describes the “school 
home” which one parochial school has opened. It consists 
of a small apartment over a garage where classes are held :* 
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Here in a very informal setting they [high-school pupils] will come to dis- 
cuss their problems, here they will have the opportunity of doing real house- 
keeping, and what is very much more important they will have a free oppor- 
tunity of experiencing the give and take of living and working together 
which is so essential a part of education for normal home living, whether 
it be in their present parental homes, or in the homes of their own which the 
majority of these boys and girls will one day establish. 


This is an approach to one phase of the parent-education 
movement—the training of boys and girls who may become 
parents. Some may advance the argument that the home is 
the logical place for such training, that it is an indictment 
of our civilization when schools have to do the work of the 
home. All of this may be true. Certainly we do not, as 
Schmiedler says,” 


question the statement that the responsibility for the training of their 
children and for providing them with the suitable environment in which to 
grow up belongs to the parents and should be assumed by them... but we 
do recognize that . . . social conditions have changed during the past few 
decades, and one of the unfortunate results is found in the fact that the more 
informal education in the homes of the past has largely broken down... . 
The whole question of child training has become more difficult.... We now 
have an enormously complex individual coming into contact with an equally 
involved and constantly changing environment. Under the circumstances the 
parental instinct and traditional customs do not suffice for the tasks of child 
guidance. 


Instead of lamenting the fact that a definite responsibility 
has fallen on the schools to develop parent-education pro- 
grams, we might rather lament the fact that so few Catholic 
schools have accepted the responsibility :” 

The truth is, however, that to date Catholics have given comparatively 
little attention to this movement. Only a few of their number are found 


engaged in this particular field of activity. Catholic schools have given the 
matter scant attention. Our literature on the subject is very limited. 


Yet every Catholic teacher must realize that when, as a 
result of adverse economic condition, parents cannot give 
their children this necessary chance to grow up, cannot pre- 
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pare them for adulthood, then the school (and especially 
the Catholic school) has a serious duty to perform. 

Sayles points out that the whole process of growing up 
“is largely governed by glimpses of the end-result sought.’ 
In other words, the child grows up to be like someone he 
admires. And that fact leads to a discussion of the third 
and fourth fundamental needs of childhood—a concrete ideal 
to grow toward and adult companionship. Each is bound 
up with the other; probably very often the one shapes itself 
from the other. For it is in adult companions that the child 
tends to seek his ideal. 

This ideal should be embodied in the parents. “In the 
eyes of his young son the father is the greatest and most 
wonderful man who ever existed.”” In the eyes of the grow- 
ing girl her mother is (or should be) the personification of 
tenderness and love. ‘And the way these ideals expand and 
absorb into themselves new desirable features, on the one 
hand, or shrink and become twisted and atrophied, on the 
other, is of vital importance to their [the children’s] 
future.”*? Certainly, the hero-worship age is an essential 
part of every child’s life. And when mother and father 
cannot assume the hero role the child misses something that 
can never be supplied, with complete satisfaction, by others. 

How does economic dependency defeat this necessary 
idealism of childhood as well as deprive children of the 
companionship they crave? Social workers are all too 
familiar with fathers and mothers worn out by the very 
struggle for existence. They do not have enough energy at 
the end of the day to be concerned about their children. 
Such was the plight of one boy brought into juvenile court 
on the charge of stealing: 

The mother and father are away all day.... [When they return home 
at night] they are tired and frequently do not even ask how things have 
gone. This has been the situation for six or seven years. The mother 
acknowledges that each leaves the discipline to the other and that they thus 
shift the responsibility. They overlook details of the boy’s life rather than 
check up, because he has already given them so much trouble and they feel 
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that he is beyond their control.... The father engages in little or no con- 
versation with the children. The mother herself has never attempted to be 
on terms of confidence with them. 


And again: 


Mrs. Donohue, a widow, was a neat, attractive, refined little woman. 
She worked out by the day, and accepted every odd job that came her way, 
feeling that she must miss no chance to earn. She managed to keep a very 
neat home for her two boys, but was obliged to leave them alone a great deal. 
This, she realized, was an undesirable state of affairs, but she saw no way 


of bettering it. 


And still another case :** 

A visit to the Arnold home brought little encouragement to one who would 
build for a better future for the children. The house, one of a long row of 
mill-dwellings along a dusty highway on the outskirts of town, was yardless 
and treeless. Its “front room” was filled with accumulated knick-knacks of 
every sort, all loaded with the dust of ages. An unhappy, droopy-looking 
chicken picked its way across the floor, Mrs. Arnold, slatternly and good- 
natured, nursed a sickly baby while an underfed, dirty child of four clung 
to her skirts. The mother was quite ready to talk so long as she was per- 
mitted to ramble on about the family ailments and the deaths of five of her 
ten children. 

It is in such descriptions as these that we see most vividly 
the extent to which the economic struggle of parents may 
rob children of ideals and companionship. The mother 
worn out, tired and discouraged from trying to satisfy bare 
necessities cannot, as Schmiedeler observes, keep close to her 
children and enter into their work and play.” ‘The father 
whose every effort to support his family has been in vain 
and who has, as a last resort, sought the help of a relief- 
giving agency is not apt to inspire confidence in those de- 
pendent on him. When circumstances are such that he 
cannot (perhaps through no fault of his own) supply mere 
physical needs, children will not look to him for protection 
and guidance. They will not find in him the sort of person 
they ultimately wish to be. And he in turn, too often, pays 
no attention to his son or daughter until one or the other gets 
into trouble. He makes no attempt to establish a sympa- 
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thetic and understanding relationship with his children. 
The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that “low ideals 
and accomplishments in a parent are... only too likely to 
be accepted by children and incorporated into their own 
codes,” This danger can sometimes be averted by substi- 
tuting models other than the parents. Even though these 
models may not be wholly satisfying, it is our duty to furnish 
the child with a pattern toward which to grow and the 
companionship through which he may know that pattern. 


IV 


Responsibility again falls on the school. But this time it 
is not necessary for the already overworked classroom 
teacher to assume the burden. Another has stepped into the 
field whose duty it is to bridge the gap between home and 
school. “The visiting teacher is a social worker with a 
teaching background who is attached to a school and whose 
work is to deal with conduct disorders interfering with the 


child’s school efficiency.”* These so-called “conduct dis- 


orders” may be due to a wide range of causes and among 
those causes are lack of companionship and absence of any 
idealism in the home. Among the children referred to the 
visiting teacher for study are:*® 

The apparently neglected, abused or over-worked whose home conditions 
appear so adverse that special assistance, supervision or guidance is needed. . .. 


To meet these problems, which are both educational and social in nature, the 
visiting teacher utilizes her double experience as teacher and social worker. 


It is the visiting teacher who can bring the child in touch 
with agencies equipped to furnish the companionship and 
the wholesome influences which home and parents deny him. 
She knows school, home, and community :? 


She seeks out, for example, the organized recreational centers—indoor and 
outdoor—the playgrounds and the parks, as well as the vacant lots that are 
used for baseball fields, the alluring freight yards or docks, the engine house, 
and the other haunts of boyhood. She thus acquires a working fund of in- 
formation that is illuminating in her case work, as well as to the school and 
to the parents of her children. She learns, for example, where the pool halls 
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are located, which motion picture houses show the more lurid and dramatic 
pictures and which the better ones. She knows the news-stands where 
salacious literature is sold, and the stores that have gambling devices. At the 
same time she also discovers the possible sources of cooperation—not only 
the social workers and social agencies, but the trades people, local physicians, 
parish priest, ministers, the “cops” on the beat, the postmen, etc., who can 
often be of real assistance. 

The school itself is not in a position 
to achieve this wider influence upon the whole life of the child. . . . It 
cannot obtain an adequate knowledge of the conditions outside its walls that 
are helping or hindering in the educative process unless it is adequately 
equipped to ascertain those conditions and to appraise their effect upon the 
lives of individual children. It cannot readjust its own procedure or mobilize 
forces outside to aid it in meeting the needs of these children, unless it is 
equipped to secure co-ordinated action for clear and specific purposes. It 
needs, in short, a specialist who can probe these children’s difficulties, in 
school and outside, and who can utilize effectively every available resource 
to eliminate the harmful and conserve the good in their environment and in 
their educational opportunities.’® 

Again the trouble lies in the fact that Catholic schools 
have been very slow to avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded by the visiting-teacher program. The work of 
Miss Sara Laughlin in the Cathedral School in Philadelphia 
is an outstanding example of what such a program can 
accomplish.® Certainly it is worthy of more attention than 
has been given it in the past. Available literature further 
testifies that Catholics have not taken up the movement ex- 
tensively. There are appallingly few contributions from 
Catholic writers. And yet we cannot evade the fact that 
there is, on the part of the Catholic school, an obligation to 
bring to the child these fundamental needs of childhood. 
The visiting-teacher movement is one way of fulfilling this 
obligation and one which has met with striking success. 


V 


We have placed considerable emphasis on the fact that 
“in the acts of adults at home and abroad but especially in 
his parent’s conduct does he [the child] find patterns to be 
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followed.”"* But those responsible for the training of chil- 
dren can scarcely consider their work complete if they leave 
with them only concrete ideals. Perfect models do not exist 
in human form, and so we must give to the child something 
more. He must be taught to extend his idealism beyond par- 
ents and companions. Sister Rosa McDonough says that 
the child must constantly have “our great Catholic heroes, 
the saints, and above all the Incarnate Word Himself” kept 
before him.” 

And that leads to the fifth and last need of childhood to 
be discussed in the present paper—the need for religious 
ideals to grow toward. 

The early religious training of the child should, of course, 
be in the home. Furfey says:° 

When religious instruction comes first of all from the home it becomes 
associated with the sacred sentiments of the child’s love for its mother. . . . 
The training of the young child in religious concepts and habits therefore 
becomes one of the most alluring opportunities of the good Catholic parent. 


Again we do not disagree with the statement that the re- 
sponsibility for religious training rests with parents, but we 
ask to what extent economic dependency makes this training, 
if not entirely impossible, at least inadequate? We do not 
mean to suggest that religion is purposely neglected among 
the poor but we do say that religious training is difficult 
when home conditions are unsatisfactory. 

Catholic case-working agencies find that material poverty 
and spiritual poverty often go hand in hand. The economic 
problem which brings the family to the attention of an 
agency may be only an indicator of a difficulty funda- 
mentally more serious. It is a symptom rather than a disease. 

At the 1928 Conference of Catholic Charities one director 
reported on twenty families in which both economic depend- 
ency and religious breakdown constituted problems. In these 
twenty homes he found that, in some, parents had long dis- 
continued anything like religious practices, in others they 
were poorly instructed, and in still others they gave positive 
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bad example. The effect of such situations on the children 
concerned may be deduced from his further findings: in 
9 homes 16 children were not baptized; in 11 homes 24 
children were old enough for First Communion but were 
not receiving instruction; in 11 homes 29 children were at- 
tending public schools. And so he concludes that the “un- 
spiritual home” is “a problem which can not be attached to 
either the parents or the children. It seems to be a recru- 
descence of their unhappy condition and is expressed in a 
pagan attitude to life and family and their responsibilities.” 

Again, the question is how can we bring to these children 
the religious ideals of which such homes deprive them? 
Where children are attending Catholic schools the problem 
of religious instruction is taken care of automatically. The 
Catholic educational system has not failed in that regard. 
Where parents are neglecting religious duties, or actually 
giving bad example the problem becomes one for religious 
case work. Reform, in such cases, may be a slow process 


demanding the cooperation of priest and social worker. But 
the child continues to be safeguarded, to some extent at least, 
if religious ideals are kept before him in school. If, how- 
ever, he is the victim of spiritual neglect both at home and at 
school, the situation becomes increasingly serious. And it is 
in precisely this situation that the Catholic college student 
can do his or her bit for the cause of Catholic Action. 


VI 


With the idea of enlisting the volunteer services of college 
students in work of this kind, the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae through the Cincinnati Catholic Instruc- 
tion League, has sponsored a movement to organize catechism 
classes for children attending public schools. Ten students 
from the college with which the writer is identified have 
joined in this work in the city of Cincinnati. The public 
schools cooperate by excusing the children from a regular 
class period during which time the student takes them for 
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religious instruction. In addition to this, classes are held 
on Sunday morning at the Children’s Convalescent Home. 

The schools attended are, for the most part, located in the 
poorer, more congested sections of the city and the children 
give evidence of coming from very poor homes. Many of 
the older ones are just being prepared for First Communion. 

Catholic colleges would do well to sponsor such work 
among their students. Its benefits are twofold. To the 
children concerned it means more than the mere memorizing 
of a certain portion of the catechism. It means that they are 
provided with the religious training which, under existing 
circumstances, neither home nor school supplies. And to 
the student it means more than the single fact of teaching. 
It brings the young person, who is the product of an ade- 
quate environment, face to face with the problems of poverty 
and the fact of human inequality. 


VII 


The situations outlined here suggest some of the difficul- 
ties experienced by children from those homes which ex- 
emplify so sharply this problem of inequality. Teachers, 
psychologists, and social workers have come to realize the 
extent and seriousness of such problems when they concern 
the growing boy and girl. They have come to see in them 
the genesis of many delinquencies and maladjastments of 
later years. And so they suggest the development of visiting- 
teacher work, of training both parents and children for the 
complicated task of parenthood, of doing preventive work 
in the emotional as well as the physical and moral spheres, 
of letting young people who are the products of satisfactory 
environment know the practical implications of poverty. 

But suggestions, no matter how scientific and sound they 
may be, must have an educated public to back them. Those 
who work with children will know and be interested by 
virtue of their very position, but a disinterested public can 
make practical progress difficult, if not impossible. And so 
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it is to the intelligent public, and especially the intelligent 
Catholic public, that we present our problem and our plea 
for action. It is they who can make the ideals outlined in 
the Children’s Charter a reality :* 


For every child a home and that love and security which a home 
provides. ... 

For every child such teaching and training as will prepare him for 
successful parenthood, home-making, and the rights of citizenship; 
and, for parents, supplementary training to fit them to deal wisely 
with the problems of parenthood. 

For every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand 
firm under the pressure of life. 
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ACrisisin the History of Trent 


JOHN COURTNEY Murray, S.J., M.A. 


largely under the inspiration of Leo XIII, have been 
powerfully focused on the Council of Trent, the 
central point of that most complicated, most fascinating, 
most misunderstood epoch in Church history, the Catholic 
Reformation. The research done has been prodigious in its 
extent, profound in its scholarship, and all impregnated with 
that spirit of insistence on integral presentation of the truth 
that was the great Leo’s ideal in historical writing. And the 
result has been a remarkable clarification of the relations 
that existed between the Council and the Popes, and a com- 
plete vindication of the ideals that underlay the Papal re- 
form policy as formulated by Paul III and brought to fru- 
ition by Pius IV. The ghost of Fra Paolo Sarpi, which had 
prowled down the centuries right into our own times through 
the pages of Le Courayer, Ranke, Driffel, Brandi, and even 
Dollinger, has at long last been effectually laid; and similarly, 
the shade of the sturdy Jesuit, Pallavicini, must now cer- 
tainly rejoice at the happy fulfilment of the task which he 
strove so mightily and failed so signally to accomplish. 
However, in spite of all the light let in upon the Triden- 
tine era, several prominent figures have remained hitherto 
rather shadowy, notably the tall, handsome, aristocratic fig- 
ure of Charles Guise, second Cardinal of Lorraine. ‘Pastor 
several years ago termed his attitude toward the Holy See 
“a mystery,’ and remarked that “a biography complying 
with the requirements of modern science, of the Cardinal, 


1History of the Popes, ed. Kerr, Vol. XVI, p. 158, note 3. 


[LD sear the last fifty years the labors of historians, 
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who was a man of most complex character, is still very much 
wanted.”* Dr. Richard, too, in his recent definitive history 
of Trent,’ points out the lack of an adequate study of Lor- 
raine as one of the few remaining lacunae in the Tridentine 
documentation. 

Obviously, then, the recent volume of Mr. H. Outram 
Evennett* has been awaited. It forms the first part of the 
complete reinterpretation of Lorraine undertaken by the dis- 
tinguished Cambridge don. And though its first and most 
eminent success consists, of course, in the decisive manner 
in which it rescues the great French Cardinal from the 
thicket of historical misunderstanding in which he has so 
long wandered, alone and almost friendless, yet it has besides 
a wider significance. For the solidity and sense of the Papal 
ideals concerning the orientation of the Counter-Reform 
movement are set in relief more luminously than ever by 
contrast with the hollowness and impossibility of another set 
of ideals that found their last personification in Lorraine. 


Upon this single aspect of Lorraine’s significance it might be 
interesting briefly to dwell. 


II 


At the outset we must recall that there was among Cath- 
olics themselves in the early and middle sixteenth century a 
lamentable lack of unanimity as regards the proper method 
of meeting the Protestant menace, and more especially as 
regards the relative emphasis that ought to be put on at- 
tempts at reunion and efforts for reform. The Papal atti- 
tude, though always paternal and not seldom weak, was 
nevertheless fundamentally intransigent; it never seriously 
envisaged the possibility of reunion with the dissidents; and 
this fact gave the handle to one of Fra Paolo’s chief com- 


2Ibid., p. 154, note 1. 
8Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, t. IX, Concile de Trente, par P. Richard, 


lre Ptie, p. 17. 
4The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council of Trent, A Study in the Counter- 


Reformation, Cambridge, 1930, pp. xvii-517. 
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plaints against the Council of Trent, and consequently 
against the Popes to which it was supposedly “enslaved,” 
namely, that by its “gratuitously unnecessary dogmatic defi- 
nitions” it had widened irreparably the rift in the unity of 
Christendom. 

History, however, supreme arbiter of all contemporary 
differences of opinion, has abundantly established the right- 
ness of the Papal attitude; viewed in retrospect, the rupture 
with the heretics is easily seen to have been from the outset 
irremediable. Yet not all had the vision to see or the cour- 
age to accept this fact at the time. And from this lack of 
vision and courage there arose, at least in large part, the so- 
called continuation controversy between France and the 
forces of Pius IV. The controversy raged during the in- 
terval between the latter’s election in 1559 and the reopening 
of Trent in 1562, and the point at issue was” 
whether Trent should be resumed, or whether an attempt should be made to 
summon an entirely new council, one so constituted as to win the good will of 


the Christians who had seceded from the obedience of Rome, and thus to hold 
out hope of restoring the broken unity of Christiandom. 


The resumption of Trent meant the definite abandonment 
of hopes of reunion; a new Council might serve as fuel to 
keep those hopes faintly flickering yet a while longer. 

In France feeling against the resumption of Trent ran 
high, and on its crest rode Charles Guise. And as he was 
the coryphaeus of the anti-continuationists, so also and most 
naturally he was the sponsor of a National Council for an 
autonomous settlement of French religious difficulties, with 
which project was in turn associated the search after formu- 
lae of reunion with the Calvinists. These, together with the 
question of toleration (upon whose many thorns, however, 
Lorraine was too circumspect to rend his scarlet robes), were 
the issues of the day and by his stand on them Lorraine 
found himself at odds with the saner, more ecumenical ideals 


5Evennett, op. cit., p. xiv. 
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of Pius IV, and at the head of a school of thought that 
neither moved nor spoke with Rome. He undertook to pit 
Gallic logic against Roman grasp of facts, with the future 
course of the Counter-Reform hanging on the issue of the 
combat. Naturally one asks the reason for such hardiness, 
and in the answer lies the reason why Lorraine simply had 
to be worsted. He was fighting for a cause already lost 
before he so much as entered the lists; Gallic logic was far 
too fragile a weapon with which to stem the onrush of history. 
All of which needs some explanation. 


III 


First of all, what was the motive of Lorraine’s opposition 
to Rome? 

Personal vanity, ambition, the vision of himself as patri- 
arch of a schismatical France, a subterranean inclination 
toward heterodoxy—all these were at the time alleged, and 
since then have been widely believed. Now, however, it 
must be recognized that Lorraine’s campaign against Trent 
and more especially his support of the National Council 
were based on a set of principles that he really held with 
great sincerity. These principles he had inherited from the 
past, his own and that of France; their soundness was ap- 
parently confirmed by the exigencies of circumstances; their 
hold on him was strengthened by their congeniality with 
certain peculiar elements of his own character; they deter- 
mined his course, and held him in it even though it might 
cut across the path plotted out by Rome. 

In the first place, when in the famous memorandum he 
prepared for the Lutheran princes in 1561, Lorraine stated 
that his “main object was the reestablishment of Christian 
unity, which is vital for the preservation of Christianity 
itself, and is demanded alike by the honor of God and the 
safety of the State,” he was undoubtedly speaking from the 
heart, whatever we may think of the ingenuousness of other 
parts of the document. Christian unity, to be sought under 
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the double formality of a religious desideratum and a politi- 
cal necessity, was the ideal set in the center of all his activity. 
And the ideal was certainly traditional enough to be quite 
legitimate. But Lorraine, like Charles V before him, egre- 
giously erred in his choice of methods wherewith to pursue 
that ideal; and, in fact, he was wrong in his initial judgment 
upon the possibility under existing circumstances of the 
ideal itself. 

Still, his reasoning, however erroneous, was clear enough. 
The Calvinist Réforme had, in 1558, leaped almost over- 
night into a serious threat against the political and social 
fabric of the French nation. Persecution had been tried, 
but, as always, had proved a weapon that broke in the hands 
of those who used it. Toleration, on the other hand, was 
altogether illogical; if there were only one true religion how 
could it consistently allow any other to stand by its side? 
Nevertheless, some sort of a solution of the problem was im- 
perative. And in arriving at it no help was to be looked for 
from beyond the Alps; the salvation of the unity of France 
was not a matter that could safely be trusted to the hands 
of Italian lawyers. Obviously then, concluded Lorraine, 
reunion with the Calvinists was the only possible remedy; 
reason and experience (and prejudice) excluded all others. 

Moreover, his own peculiar character added its weight 
to the balance. He was a congenital opportunist, gifted by 
nature with an extraordinary facility for adapting himself 
to circumstances; he had been brought up in the atmosphere 
of the old Réformisme of the reign of Francis I, that 
smacked so much of the idealism of Contarini and of an 
Erasmian spirit of compromise; he had been educated by a 
theologian of the stamp of Claude d’Espence who was’ well 
known and not a little suspected for his conviction that 
heresy was to be met with argument and persuasion and a 
willingness to minimize dogmatic differences. Being thus 
what he was, it is not hard to see why Lorraine should have 
done what he did, why he should have shrunk from hard- 
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and-fast definitions and from “contentious disputations,” and 
have trusted to “eirenic conferences” to wield the magic 
needle that would repair the rent in the seamless robe. 

We are tempted at our distance to smile at the pathetic 
absurdity of such hopes and at the blindness they display to 
the realities of the time. But Lorraine was not blind. His 
only difficulty was that he stood too close to the wall to be 
able to read on it the handwriting that to us stands out so 
boldly. He was centuries before the Vatican Council and 
only thirty years after the Diet of Augsburg. And just as 
his views on the Papacy as the instrument of Catholic unity 
lacked the precision so natural to us, so also and with more 
disastrous results he labored under a vast delusion as to the 
whole nature of Protestantism and of the forces that were 
driving it. In this latter respect he was not alone; Contarini, 
for instance, had done the same before him.® And Lorraine 
in 1561 had not glimpsed the revelation that was vouchsafed 
at length even to Contarini at Ratisbon, that “the differences 
with Protestants were differences about things, and that 
therefore no unification could be found in words....”™ 
Lorraine did not realize that what had happened was not a 
split on any specific problem of theology which could readily 
be patched up by a little sweet reasonableness on both sides 
and by a little clever manipulation of formulae, but that it 
was a complete revamping of man’s whole relation to God, 
a subversive questioning of the very foundation principles of 
all religious life. 


IV 


Furthermore, in his attempt at the Colloquy of Poissy to 
use the Eucharistic doctrine of the Confession of Augsburg 
as a middle ground on which Catholic and Calvinist could 
join hands and begin to advance toward understanding, Lor- 
raine showed how little he had profited by the lessons of his- 


8Cf. Pastor, Vol. XI, pp. 433-4. 
TIbid., p. 447. 
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tory. It was precisely on this rock, Catholic Eucharistic 
faith, that the Conference of Ratisbon, after perilously skirt- 
ing the cape of Justification, had been wrecked and had gone 
down in wrangling and abysmal failure. The Eucharist is 
the sacramentum unitatis, Lorraine argued, with a piety 
quite commendable; but he apparently forgot the concluding 
verses of the sixth chapter of St. John. 

At Poissy also, and later by his meetings at Saverne with 
the Duke of Wurttemberg and his theologians, Lorraine be- 
trayed how hopelessly he had misread the relations between 
Germany and Geneva. He failed to see that dogmatic 
rapprochement with the Lutherans was now a chimera. In- 
deed, it had never been anything else, as the wretched out- 
come of the Hapsburg experiments in Konkordia might 
well have taught him. And furthermore, even if the impos- 
sible could have been brought to pass and Augsburg made 
the common measure between Geneva and Rome, the situa- 
tion would not have been appreciably changed. The control 
and direction of the Reformation had as long ago as 1536 
passed from the hands of Lutheran theologians. What they 
had wounded they could not heal. 

At Rome on the other hand all this was clearly understood. 
Back in 1540, the Papal judgment on the futility of round- 
table discussions with the Protestants had been distinctly 
enunciated in the Consilium of Cardinals Farnese and Cervini 
laid before Charles V in an endeavor to dissuade him from 
holding the Diet of Spires. Typically Roman in its clear-eyed 
contact with practical reality, this document traces the history 
of former discussions of this kind. At Augsburg, for 
example :* 

. on account of the sinuous evasions of our opponents no conclusion 
could be reached. . . . They are slippery as eels, and hence no decisive 


8Ehses, Concilium Tridentinum IV, Actorum Pars la, p. 184: ... propter tortuosos 
recessus adversariorum nihil concludi potuit. ... Igitur si cum iis tractandum erit de 
religione, cum sint tamquam anguillae lubrici, nihil omnino certi in manibus Catholi- 
corum haberi poterit. 
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advantage can ever be gained by Catholics from religious debates with 
them. 
The Frankfort negotiations in 1539 had taught a similar 


lesson :° 


. . . at the very outset [of the deliberations] our adversaries again 
brought up against a snag. It was evident that they had no slightest 
wish to arrive at a composition of differences, since, having once and for 
all thrown off the yoke of obedience, they now desire not a reformed 
Pope but no Pope at all, not the extirpation of Papal abuses but of the 
Papal office itself. Starting from such a premise, can any hope of com- 
posing differences be held out. . . ? 


Peace had also been sought at Ratisbon and Worms, and 
with what result?” 


During the very truce itself, by writings and threats and plots they 
go on daily seducing men from all ranks of society; since it is easy, once 
charity has grown cold, to win men over from the stricter to the softer 
mode of life, wherein continence gives way to low pleasures, and obedi- 
ence to freedom from restraint. 


So the conclusion follows inexorably :” 


One cannot therefore hope for any stable and enduring peace from 
these “eirenic conferences,” unless indeed one wishes such a peace as 
would completely undo the prestige of the Apostolic See, trample under- 
foot the Catholic religion, and overturn and destroy all ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 


These were the Roman ideas. But they lay quite beyond 
the mental horizon of Lorraine. He could not see, much 


SIbid.: ... in primo limine iterum adversarii in lapidem impegerunt, ostendentes 
quam alienum animum habeant a concordia, quippe qui, excusso semel jugo obedien- 
tiae, non reformatum Romanum Pontificem sed nullum, non remotos abusus aliquos a 
Sede Apostolica sed Sedem ipsam destructam velint. Ex quo principio quae potest 
concordia sperari. .. .? 

10[bid., p. 185: Durante ipse pace, tum libris tum minis tum practicis aliquos 
quotidie seducunt ex omni hominum genere, cum facile sit ubi religio refrixerit, evocare 
homines e duriori vita ad molliorem, e continenti ad voluptuosam, ex obedientia ad 
libertatem. 

1l[bid.: Nulla igitur spes firmae diuturnaeque pacis ex his amicis tractationibus 
haberi potest, nisi eam pacem velimus quae et omnem dignitatem Sedis Apostolicae 
imprimis opprimat, et catholicam religionem conculcet, et omnem ordinem ecclesiasticum 
confundet ac destruat. 
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less face the fact that the disruption of Christian unity, as 
the past had understood it, was a fait accompli. The world 
could never again be what once it had been. And the time 
had come when the Church had no other choice but that, 
after one last sorrowful glance at her lost children, rebel- 
lious but beloved still, she should turn her hand to strength- 
ening her defenses against their confirmed contumacy and to 
preparing the ways of a fuller life for her faithful ones. Lor- 
raine could not grasp this fact, and in his pursuit of the will- 
o’-the-wisp reunion he had to come into forcible collision 
with the realism of Pius IV. Of course, granted the legiti- 
macy of the French ideal, the logic of their position was un- 
assailable. If the purpose of a General Council was to be 
reunion, and not reform and the precision of doctrinal formu- 
lae, then the continuation of Trent was certainly unthinkable. 
The great decrees of its earlier sessions—on the Scriptures, 
Original Sin, Justification, the Sacraments—had dug an im- 
passable chasm between Rome and the Reformers. The 
fundamental positions of the Reform had been thoroughly 
examined and categorically rejected. Consequently, over a 
continued Trent would brood the forbidding shadow of its 
own past, a shadow which Lutheran and Calvinist alike 
would shrink from entering. Consequently again, an en- 
tirely new Council must be summoned, in which the dissi- 
dents might sit without feeling prejudged and in which the 
former decrees could be thrown open to “rediscussion” (no 
one, indeed, was quite so hardy as to say “refashioning”) .” 


V 


It ought to be added, of course, that the French opposi- 
tion to the continuation of Trent was not wholly based on 
their idealistic concept of what the General Council should 


12]¢ is a nice point whether or not this retractatio would have been at all! legitimate. 
The General of the Jesuits, Lainez, (Disputationes Tridentinae, ed. Grisar, pp. 
8*-10*:1-17; 21-23) argued strenuously and acutely against it, and won his point to 
the extent of having the phrase ab integro indicimus struck out of the Bull of Con- 
vocation. 
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be and do. For them to accept a continued Trent would 
have also been to recognize retroactively the ecumenicity of 
its sessions under Julius III against which Henry II had 
protested so vigorously, and this was a pie much too humble 
for the Gallican palate. Again, they were reluctant to im- 
peril their dear Gallican liberties, the defense of which was 
the whole reason for the presence of French ambassadors at 
the second period of Trent. An international assembly 
gathered beyond the Alps and under the domination of a 
Pope whose centralizing tendencies were well known—what 
crippling reefs it might put in the sails of His Most Chris- 
tian indeed, but also most Gallican, Majesty! 

Certainly the French had a very definite set of values, re- 
ligious as well as national, to stress. But in spite of all the 
force behind their case, supported as it was by the prestige 
and eloquence of Lorraine, by the diplomatic skill of that 
“faithful disciple of Machiavelli and past mistress of men- 
dacity,”’* Catherine de’Medici, and by the at times only half- 
concealed sympathy of the unstable Emperor Ferdinand I, 
yet it was from the outset doomed to ultimate failure. All 
its fine logic was shattered between the anvil of facts and 
the hammer of an irresistible purpose swung vigorously and 
at times perhaps rather vengefully by the arm of Pius IV. 
With a persistence and an optimism in which we must recog- 
nize something more than human he beat away; and on 
January 26, 1562 when the weary Bull “Ad Ecclesiae Regi- 
men” at last had done its work and 109 Fathers assembled 
in the Seventeenth Session of the Sacrosancta Tridentina 
Synodus, the victory of the Papal ideals was completely 
assured, and the channels of the Counter-Reformation quite 
finally and unalterably cut. 


VI 


This was soon apparent. For almost at the same time that 
Lutherans and Calvinists alike were scornfully rejecting the 


ee 


13The epithets are Pastor’s, op. cit., Vol. XVI, p. 159. 
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extremely liberal safe-conducts issued to them by the Coun- 
cil on March 4 and flatly refusing to have anything to do 
with any Council summoned by a Roman bishop, the 
Fathers at Trent fell into the long and heated debate on 
the nature of the episcopal obligation of residence, and thus 
on their part gave token of where their interests lay. With 
that debate the inner history of the third period of Trent 
really began; the threats and jeers of the heretics faded into 
the distance as the Spirit of God descended upon the Tren- 
tino and the Council’s energies gradually orientated them- 
selves in accordance with the wishes of the Holy Father 
toward completing the renovation of the Church’s interior 
discipline and life and toward perfecting the formulation, 
in terms forever unequivocal, of her ancient beliefs. 

On the other hand, in France the inevitable soon came to 
pass. The Calvinists, who would not be conciliated, finally 
had to be fought, and amidst the din of civil war, France, 
too, turned a corner in her history, and entered upon bitter 


days. Thus do ideals perish when they are divorced from 
contact with the real, and thus too do they conquer when 
the blood of actuality is in them. 





The Liturgical Movement: In 


and For America 
GERALD ELLARD, S.J., M.A., Ph.D. 


more conspicuous in our day is that known as the 

Liturgical Movement, a widespread and more or less 
organized effort to bring about a better understanding by all 
of the public worship of the Church with a view towards 
more active and complete participation therein by the entire 
body of the laity. That the movement should have thus far 
spread but slowly in the United States is not surprising, 
immersed as the too-few American priests are in the exactions 
and distractions of a complicated ministry. What is some- 
what surprising is the tardiness with which the movement is 
making its way into the religion curricula of Catholic colleges 
and universities—a survey of the printed catalogues brings 
out the fact that an insignificant number of these institutions 
have as yet glimpsed the magnitude or dynamism of the ideas 
underlying the liturgical movement. How matters stand in 
the diocesan and regular seminaries is not so readily ascer- 
tained, since printed outlines of their courses are not at hand. 
This general reserve is, I believe, attributable to two causes: 
first, our traditional chariness of anything ecclesiastical 
savoring of novelty; and second, the somewhat incomplete 
presentation of the movement to Americans. By this I mean 
endeavoring to impose the movement on American Catholi- 
cism without laboring long enough and hard enough to bring 
to the general Catholic consciousness a knowledge of the 
doctrine on which the whole movement rests, that of the 
mystical body of Christ. 


A FEATURE of Catholicism that becomes constantly 
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I 


The common duty of fidelity to the tenets and norms of our 
fathers is so ingrained in us that Catholics, the clergy even 
more than the laity, are almost inevitably suspicious and 
resentful in the face of any religious novelty. But given a 
moment’s reflection they will readily concede that in every 
age—and especially at the turning points of history—the 
Church has shaped and fashioned its appeal to accord with 
the pressing needs of the day. The Holy Spirit, the Divine 
Guide of the Church, is Himself the Householder of the 
parable, “who bringeth forth out of His treasure new things 
and old” (St. Math. xiii, 52). To meet the needs of the 
disruptive twentieth century the Holy Spirit has brought forth 
something very, very old indeed, something that had 
slumbered in the general Christian consciousness for centuries, 
the doctrine of the mystical body. 

Let one briefly indicate what a thorough-going reorientation 
in religious thought this has meant. In the wide field of 
positive theology, the most fruitful perhaps of modern 
ecclesiastical studies, the greatest contributions have revived 
in their ancient splendor the notions of the mystical body. 
Reference is made in first instance to the work of Fr. Lebreton 
on the Trinity,’ and those classical Pauline studies of Fr. Prat,’ 
and the more popular studies of Frs. Duperray,’ and Bover.* 

In the range of dogmatic theology the greatest achievement 
of our age was Fr. de la Taille’s focusing the luminous truths 
of the mystical body on the mystery of the Eucharist.° The 


1J. Lebreton, S.J., Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, (Paris: Beauchesne, 
6th. ed, 1910). 

°F. Prat, S.J., Le Théologie de S. Paul, (Paris: Beauchesne, I, 18th ed. 1930; II, 
16th. ed., 1929); Eng. tr. by J. L. Stoddard, The Theology of St. Paul (New York: 
Benziger). 

8A. Duperray, S.J., Le Christ dans la Vie Chrétienne, (Paris: Gabalda; Sth ed.) 
English translation by J. J. Burke, C.S.P., Christ in the Christian Life (London: 
Longmans, Green, 1927). 

4J. M. Bover, S.J., Three Studies from St. Paul, tr. from Spanish by M. O'Leary, 
R.S.C.J., (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 

5M. de la Taille, S.J., Mysterium Fidei, (Paris: Beauchesne, ed 3a, 1931). Esquisse 
de la Mystere de la Foi, (Paris: Beauchesne, 2 ed, 1924). English tr. by J. B. 
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same trend in modern theological scholarship discloses itself 
in the writings of Fr. Kramp,’ and Fr. Lepin,’ who in their 
respective researches on the Eucharist give the same impor- 
tance to the truths of the mystical body. In the older school- 
room manuals of theology these ideas received small and 
passing notice, but with the appearance of the manuals of 
today how different is the case. Witness the late Fr. Dieck- 
mann’s De Ecclesia,* or Fr. Galtier’s De Incarnatione ac 
Redemptione.’ Finally we have a full-length formal treatise 
on the whole of theology in the frame-work of the mystical 
body,” and the detailed survey of these sublime and consoling 
truths in their relationship to holy Mass from the layman’s 
point of view.” 

In the Papal encyclicals addressed to the whole flock of 
Peter the same note has been conspicuously struck more than 
once. To go no farther back than the years of Pius XJ, let 
one recall the “Quas primas” of 1925, by which the Feast 
of the Kingship of Christ was established; the glowing little 
treatise on the mystical body in “Miserentissimus Redemp- 
tor” of 1928, when the Feast of the Sacred Heart was given 
new rank and dignity; or the latest ““Caritate Christi” of the 
present year, a document which can only be fully understood 
in the light of the Christian’s membership in the mystical 
body. ; 

But theological research-monographs or _ school-room 
manuals, and even the Papal encyclicals, are meant in first 


Schimpf, S.J., The Mystery of Faith and Human Reason Contrasted and Defined, 
(London: Sheed-Ward, 1930). The Mystery of Faith: An Outline, (London: Sheed- 
Ward, 1930). 

6]. Kramp, S.J., Die Opferanschauungen der Rimischen Messliturgie, (Regensburg: 
Pustet, 2 ed, 1924). 

™M. Lepin, L’Idée du sacrifice de la Messe, (Paris: Beauchesne, 1926). 

8H. Dieckmann, S.J., De Ecclesia, (Friburgi: Herder, (1925), II, 228-240. 

9P, Galtier, S.J., De Incarnatione ac Redemptione, (Paris: Beauchesne, MCMXXVI) 

10], Anger, La Doctrine du Corps Mystique de Jesus Christ, (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1928). English tr. by J. J. Burke, C.S.P., The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, (New York: Benziger, 1931). 

11C, Grimaud, “Ma” Messe, (Paris: Téqui, ed. 6, 1927). English tr. by J. F. 
Newcomb. “My” Mass, (New York: Benziger, 1928). 
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instance for the clergy and do not reach down to the multi- 
tude of the Faithful. Are the notions of the mystical body 
really reaching the latter, and how? This is rapidly being 
done through popular ascetical authors, and will be contin- 
ued through revisions of the penny catechisms now being 
undertaken. Apart from those who are dealing primarily 
with apologetics, like Fr. M. J. Scott, S.J., practically every 
ascetical writer now enjoying a wide vogue is a mouthpiece 
of the doctrines of the mystical body. Here let the primacy 
of mention go to the late Abbot Columba Marmion, O.S.B., 
whose early works sent a thrill through the world and have 
passed into the ascetical literature of all languages.” That 
indefatigable epitomist, Abbé A. Tanquerey, has in this 
matter made a very significant contribution in a little work 
which constantly reaches new circles.“ An enviable place 
of honor in this roll belongs to Fr. Raoul Plus, S.J., who 
year for year enriches modern thought with ascetical applica- 
tions of the doctrines of the mystical body.” If all of these 


works, as well as those of the leaders of present-day Catholic 
thought in Germany (Adam,” Guardini,*” Herwegen”) come 
to us in translations, there are also notable works in our own 
tongue. A new star of the first magnitude was charted on the 


12Mention is here made of only the two most important works by their titles in 
our translations: C. Marmion, O.S.B., Christ the Life of the Soul, (St. Louis: Herder, 
1922); Christ in His Mysteries, (London: Sands & Co., 1924). 

183A, Tanquerey, Les Dogmas Générateurs de la Pieté, (Tournai: Desclée & Cie). 

M4Only the works of widest appeal are mentioned as translated into English: R. 
Plus, S.J.; In Christ Jesus, (New York: Benziger, 1923). God Within Us, (New 
York: Kenedy, 1924). Christ in His Brethren, (New York: Benziger, 1925). The 
Ideal of Reparation, (London: B. O. & W., 2 ed., 1926). Baptism and Confirmation, 
(London: B. O. & W., 1930). The Eucharist, (London: B. O & W., 1931). 

5K, Adam, Christus Unser Bruder, (Regensburg: Habel, 1930). English tr. by 
Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B., Christ Our Brother, (New York: Macmillan, 1931). 

16R, Guardini, Der Liturgie, ‘Ecclesia Orans’ I, (Freiburg: Herder, 8-12 ed., 1922). 
English tr. by Ada Lane, The Spirit of the Liturgy, (New York: Benziger, 1931). 
Von Heiligen Zeichen, (Mainz: Griinenwald, I, 1928, II, 1930). Eng. tr. by G. C. H. 
Pollen, S.J., Sacred Signs, (New York: Benziger, 1930). 

17], Herwegen, O.S.B., Das Kunstprinzip der Liturgie, (Paderborn: Junfermannsche 
Buchhandlung, 4, 5 Auf, 1929). English tr. by W. Busch, The Art-Principle of the 
Liturgy, (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1931). 
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appearance of the books of Fr. Steuart, S.J., books, which, one 
ventures to predict, will soon enjoy multiple translation.” 
Here, too, as in so many other fields we are indebted to Fr. 
Martindale.” The breaking of these sublime truths into frag- 
ments for the children has been the task of, among others, 
Mother M. Ellerker, T.O.S.D.” and Fr. W. Roche, S.J.” 
The revision of school catechisms in order to give prom- 
inence to the subject of the mystical body naturally goes for- 
ward more slowly In Germany as early as 1925 the late Dr. 
Stephan outlined valuable hints for such a catechism in his 
booklet Tut dies, oder macht was thr wollt and later privately 
printed his catechism for high school and adult use under the 
title Die Lehre Jesu Christi.” Of an English diocese we have 
recently read of such a revision being ordered. In this con- 
nection it is very significant to recall statements that were made 
in conversation by Mr. Francis J. Sheed while in America last 
year. Mr. Sheed, Master of the Catholic Evidence Guild, 
said the Guild was resolved to scrap its apologetic weapons, 
forged so carefully and sharpened on a thousand public 
“pitches” these many years, and to reorganize on the basis of 
the positive presentation of Catholicism. Not “Why a Cath- 
olic?”’ but “What is a Christian?” is to be the message. In 
France a special supplement to the catechism is already in use 
under the significant title Le Christ total.” Some years ago it 
seemed that the United States was approaching some such 
undertaking, since the teaching of liturgy was engaging a 
good deal of attention at the School of Education of the Cath- 


18R. H. J. Steuart, S.J.. The Inward Vision, (New York: Longmans-Green, 1929) ; 
Temples of Eternity, (New York: Longmans-Green, 2 ed. 1930). 

19C, C. Martindale, S.J.. The Mind of the Missal, (London: Sheed-Ward, 1929) ; 
The Words of the Missal, (London: Sheed-Ward, 1932). 

Marie St. S. Ellerker, T.O.S.D., ‘Behold the Lamb,” (London; B. O. & W., 3 ed. 
1932) ; God’s Wonder Book, (London: B. O. & W., 2 ed., 1932); Wreath of Feasts 
for the Little Ones, (London: B. O. & W., 3 ed, 1932) 

21W Roche, S.J., Daybreak in the Soul, (London: Longmans-Green, 1929). 

22Both these titles were printed privately as manuscripts. 

23Elie Maire, Le Christ total, (Paris: Tequi), 1932. 
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olic University, but nothing very tangible has as yet resulted.” 

Incomplete as is this documentation, and purposely almost 
limited to works which have appeared in an English transla- 
tion, it must make it evident that the Church of today appeals 
to its children principally through the doctrine called the 
mystical body of Christ. 


II 


What are the basic notions of this doctrine? They are two: 
first, that every Christian in virtue of Baptism becomes vitally 
attached to Christ; second, that every Christian (in the state 
of grace) is permanently a living temple of the Godhead in 
such an intimate way that he is caught up and associated with 
the actual life of God Himself. This extension of Christ in 
His brethren, this necessary complement of Christ, without 
which He Himself would be imperfect, is the vast living 
organism called now the Church, now the communion of 
saints, now the mystical body of Christ. This indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, an actual sharing in the Divine life, is the 
root notion of grace, merit, sanctification, salvation. Let us 
engage the matter in greater detail. 

The expressions coined by St. Paul to express this vital 
union with Christ—to live with, (Rom. vi, 8), to bring to life 
with, (Ephes. ii, 5, Col. ii, 13), to be united with His life, 
(Rom. vi, 11), to be concorporate with Him, (Ephes. iii, 6), 
to be built together with Him, (Ephes. ii, 22), to be His co- 
partner, (Ephes. iii, 6), to sit with Him in the heavenly places, 
(Ephes, i, 20)—all these terms, (and many others could be 
adduced), express a most profound change, a new kind of life, 
life from a new vital principle, a new order of existence, an 
elevation of nature that reaches the deepest roots of being. 
This change is called by Paul the sonship of adoption: 
‘When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His Son 


*4Cf, M. S. Sheehy, A Decade of Research at the Catholic University of America, 
(Washington: Cath. Univ., 1931). p. 28, passim. 
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... that we might enter upon our adoption as sons... Where- 
fore thou art no longer a slave, but a son; and if a son, an heir 
also by the act of God” (Gal. iv, 4-7). Man thus becomes by 
an act of God what Christ was by nature, a son or daughter, 
and hence a brother or sister of Jesus Christ. It is in a very 
real sense the extension to the whole of regenerated humanity 
of the mystery of the Incarnation, God united to man. Human 
nature is thus even said by St. Peter to be made a sharer of the 
Divine nature: “by whom (Christ) He (God) hath bestowed 
upon us the precious and very great promises, so that in con- 
sequence of these ye may be made partakers of the divine 
nature” (2 Pet. i, 4). 

Adoption as a legal concept among men means no more than 
the free acceptance of a stranger into a family with the legal 
(not blood) rights and privileges of a child: a legal declara- 
tion that a stranger shall rank as a blood relation. But adop- 
tion into the family of God implies a tremendous vital change, 
just as real and far more comprehensive than as if a sculptor 
could breathe life into a finished statue and take this new liv- 
ing creature for his son. 

This complexus of all baptized persons with Christ and in 
Christ, “living no longer themselves, but Christ living in 
them,” (Gal. ii, 29), constitutes the mystical body of Christ. 
“And our incorporation into the mystical body,” says Fr. 
Prat,” “is a real creation, the production of a new being, sub- 
ject to new rights, and consequently to new duties.” Among 
the new rights consequent upon adoption is that called by Paul 
“walking in newness of life” (Rom. vi, +), that of performing 
supernatural actions, actions that per se only God can per- 
form. The new relation of sonship gives the Christian’s 
actions in due proportion that same value as had the actions of 
His Son-by-nature, Christ, and evokes that special benevolence 
of parenthood, because they are the actions of a son or 


daughter. 


35F. Prat, The Theology of St. Paul, tr. by J. L. Stoddard, (New York: Benziger, 
II, 1927), p. 318. 
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Viewed from the side of Christ, under whose headship all 
things are thus incorporated, these doctrines open up limitless 
vistas of glorious truths. But in this hasty sketch let us pass 
rather to the viewpoint of the individual Christian, the wild 
olive of Paul’s phrase now engrafted upon the stem and shar- 
ing its life, (Rom. xi, 17). The Apostle exhausts himself in 
extolling in general and in detail the “unsearchable riches” 
(Ephes. ii, 7) we possess in Christ by virtue of our incorpora- 
tion, but the greatest of them is the constant indwelling— 
“being at home”—in us of the Holy Trinity. “If any man 
love Me, My Father will love him and we will come to him 
and make our abode with him” (St. John xiv, 23): and “the 
charity of God is poured forth in our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit who hath been given to us” (Rom. v, 5). Father 
Steuart expresses it :” 

Therefore the Three divine Persons, inhabit, make their home, in our 
souls. If they are, they act there. Therefore the soul that is in grace is the 
theatre of that infinite, all-embracing act which is the generation of the Son 
by the Father and the procession of the Spirit from the Father and the Son. 
Thus to be united with God means to be caught up into the eternal Act of 
God’s existence to be in some unimaginable way concerned in the generation 
and procession, which is His existence. No wonder that my soul... is an 
object of beauty in the sight of Heaven: no wonder that from it there is 
communicated the Goodness and the Power of God to all the world around 
me: for it means that God Himself, the Blessed Trinity, is alive in me in 
the ceaseless activity of infinite power and wisdom and love. 


The sublime realities considered in the foregoing para- 
graphs are but a part of the whole truth. They deal merely 
with the physical bond, as it is called, of the mystical body, 
under which one may live with no more consciousness of it 
than a child has of its circulatory system. The higher bond of 
Christ-life is the moral bond, the union of the individual heart 
and will with those of Christ, the identification of purpose, 
of means, of effort. The Christian, conscious now of his won- 
derful super-life with Christ, and conscious, too, that this 


2°R. H. J. Steuart, Temples of Eternity, pp. 31, 32. 
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super-life is paralyzed by sin, must be made conscious that it 
is increased, deepened unto ever-closer identification by moral 
action according to the mind of Christ. To this Christian St. 
Peter speaks as of old: ‘Knowing these things before, take 
heed ... grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” (2 Pet. iii, 17-18). Therefore, the full 
truth of the mystical body is only reached when the incorpo- 
rated member resolves to “let that mind be in (him) which 
was also in Christ Jesus,” (Phil. ii, 5), since then only will 
he “attain to the full knowledge of the Son of God, to the per- 
fect man, to the full measure of the stature of Christ,” (Ephes. 
vi, 13). 

None less is the dignity of being a Christian, and nothing 
less is the mystical body, God’s “dispensation to be realized in 
the fulness of time—to bring all things to a head in Christ,” 
(Ephes. i, 10). 



















III 


What is the connection between the doctrine of the mystical 
body and the so-called liturgical movement? Writers on the 
origin of this movement quite unanimously ascribe the middle 
decades of the last century as the period of its inception. Thus 
writes Henri Leclercq:” 

The liturgical movement, which came to light in the second half of the 
ninetenth century, is a reaction against this decadence of worship . . . It 
opposes the traditional prayer of the Church to the innumerable particular 
devotions which developed outside of the traditional lines . . . and opposes 
its magnificent unity to the disparate multitude of modern devotions. 

Now in the middle decades of the nineteenth-century Eng- 
land was being swept by the origins of ritualism, which, as 
defined by one of its champions, was “a sober and chastened 
regard for the outward accessories of worship.”” In the 
Germanies there had long raged the scourge of Josephinism, 
























27H. Leclercq in La Cité Chrétienne, Dec. 20, 1930. Cf. America, March 14, 1931, 


p. 554. 
28J. Jebb, The Principle of Ritualism Defended, (1865) as quoted by H. Thurston, 


S.J., in Catholic Encyclopedia, “Ritualism,” XIII, p. 90. 
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one objective of which was a vernacular German liturgy. In 
France the backwashes of Gallicanism had all but caused the 
disappearance of the Roman liturgy in favor of modern, 
eclectic, diocesan liturgies. This was the age of Abbot 
Prosper Guéranger, father of modern Benedictinism in France 
and Germany, whose life work was to reintroduce the Roman 
liturgy into France.” The liturgical movement in its origins 
was little more than a desperate effort to save the liturgy for 
its own sake, and this was to be effected largely by emphasiz- 
ing its wondrous and manifold elements of beauty. It is ex- 
aggeration to say that this was an esthetic movement: it is not 
exaggeration, I believe, to say this incipient liturgical move- 
ment was a ritualistic movement almost exclusively. 

Little more than a hot-house plant of ritualism, the litur- 
gical movement, remained until the clarion call of Pius X “to 
bring all things to a head in Christ” disclosed once more the 
“unsearchable riches” of the mystical body. Then and then 
only the real function of the liturgy could be generally under- 
stood and seen as the mystical body in action—the common 
worship of regenerated humanity, living, adoring, sacrificing, 
suffering with Christ and through Christ and in Christ to the 
glory of the Trinity! Let us consider how this is so. 

























IV 


Before the liturgical movement can mean more than sur- 
face ritualism several cultural notions, now relegated to the 
background of our religious consciousness in the press of 
modern life, must be revived, studied, preached, lived. They 
are in order: 

A. The concept of Christian worship in general. __ 

B. The concept of Christian sacrificial worship in par- 
ticular. 
C. The notion of the general priesthood of the Faithful. 
D. The Sacraments as channels of Christ-life. 

















2°Cf. THoucut, March, 1932: L. C. Sheppard, “Dom Guéranger and the Liturgical 
Revival in France.” 
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Worship is the recognition of the Divine Goodness and of 
man’s consequent debt of gratitude, love, service. Says Fr. 
de la Taille :” 

The first duty of man is the surrender of himself to the divine goodness, 
which is worthy of all love. The whole moral law derives from this obliga- 
tion, which itself is not based on any other . . . Why must we love God? 
... From His being the sovereign good, to whom all love is due . . . God is 
goodness, goodness is lovable. God by His single self is all goodness, and 
outside of Him there is nothing good, nothing lovable, except in relation to 
Him ... Before all else, therefore, man owes himself to God. He owes to 
Him the return of whatever he has received from Him. To the God who 
gave him all, he gives himself whole and entire. And that he may be 
acceptable to God, man prays. . . . Latria, eucharist, impetration (adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition) go side by side and hand in hand in this first approach 
of man towards God. 

Such is worship in general, the worship of a devout pagan, 
the worship of a devout Jew. The specifically Christian ele- 
ment is not yet present. That any wership be wholly worthy 
of God’s Majesty, God’s Sanctity, God’s Love, it must be 
offered at the hands of one who is by reason of his own excel- 
lence altogether pleasing and acceptable in the eyes of God. 
Now by reason of intrinsic excellence, there was but one be- 
ing supereminently perfect in God’s eyes—His only Son in 
human flesh. Therefore, unless the worship of regenerated 
humanity be in some measure displeasing to God, it must be 
caught up, linked with, associated with the only perfect wor- 
ship of the Trinity, that of Christ. And that in the Providence 
of God is what happens, for “He is the head of the body, the 
Church. ... For in Him it hath pleased (the Father) that all 
fulness should dwell, and through Him to reconcile all things 
to Himself, alike the things on earth and the things in 
Heaven” (Col. i, 18-20). In this passage Paul deals with only 
one function of worship, reconciliation, but elsewhere it is 
amply clear that all the offices of our worship are ideally per- 
fect because they are performed at the right hand of the Father 
by His Son, “the man, Jesus Christ,” (I Tim. ii, 5). 


80M. de la Taille, S.J., The Mystery of Faith: An Outline, pp. 5, 6. 
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The next idea that must be rescued from obscurity is that of 
a ritual sacrifice. As worship is man’s first and highest duty, 
based upon love, so in the realm of worship, sacrifice is its 
expression par excellence. Sacrifice, is, therefore, when in- 
formed by love, the highest, noblest act of which created 
nature is capable. But what is a sacrifice? The word has so 
long been used in transferred meanings that its root meaning 
is all but lost among us. Sacrifice is the solemn, social act 
whereby in recognition of God’s supreme claims over us, we 
render Him a gift, which stands for ourselves, which sym- 
bolizes the complete oblation of ourselves to Him. St. 
Augustine’s classic definition is traditional among theologians: 
“The ritual sacrifice is the visible sign of the invisible sacri- 
fice—Sacrifictum ergo visible invisibilis sacrificit sacramen- 
tum, id est, sacrum signum est.” This also for the pagan, 
this also for the devout Jew. The Catholic religion does not 
lack the crowning glory of sacrificial worship. Indeed, it is 
a truth of Catholic Faith that under the New Law, the Chris- 
tian sacrifice, holy Mass, is the consummation and perfection 
of all sacrifices.” But how many, even of devoutest Catholics, 
envisage the Mass as the rendering to God of symbolic gifts, 
bread and wine, as tokens of their own personal and social 
oblation to the Godhead, to be united with, associated to the 
one timeless oblation wherein “Christ hath loved you and 
delivered himself up for (you), an offering and sacrifice of 
sweet savour to God” (Ephes. v, 2) ? 

It is a long time since Catholics, generally, have heard 
preachers echo the words of St. Peter to them: “As living 
stones, be ye built up into a spiritual house, to be a holy priest- 
hood, to offer spiritual sacrifices . .. ye are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood” (I Pet. ii, 5-9). Since Reformation days, 
when this truth was wrested out of its setting by the heretics 
and compounded with falsity, Catholics have not dwelt upon 
the Christian priesthood as something shared in by all baptized 


3lAug., De Civitate Dei, x, 5. 
32Conc. Trid., Sess. xxii, c. 1. 
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persons. How many baptized and confirmed persons would 
not be vastly surprised—even more vastly thrilled—to know 
that they share with the clergy in the only priesthood that 
Counts, that of Christ? The priest, the pontifex, is the bridge- 
builder, the mediator, the link between God and man. Only 
Christ can bridge the gap between God and man: “For there 
is one God, one mediator also between God and men, himself 
man, Christ Jesus” (I Tim. ii, 5-6). The Christians of 
antiquity conceived the priesthood strictly in terms of Christ’s 
mediation: “Since, then, we have a great High Priest, who 
hath passed through the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God, let 
us hold firmly to what we confess” (Heb. iv, 14). 

And the early Church [says Karl Adam*] held fast to this apostolic teach- 
ing regarding our High Priest. It was so dear to it that up to the end of 


the second century the Church abstained from applying the title priest to its 
ministers, lest it should be misunderstood by Jews and pagans. 


It is the words of the present great Pontifex Maximus, 
Pius XI, that the Catholic laity is now forcibly reminded that 


it is in a very real and literal sense fellow sharer in the priest- 
hood of Christ. He addresses the Faithful in “Miserentissi- 


mus Redemptor” :* 

The Apostle admonished us . . . having become partakers of His holy and 
eternal priesthood, we should offer up “gifts and sacrifices for sins” (Heb. 
v, 1). For not only are they partakers in the mystery of this priesthood and 
in the duty of offering sacrifices and satisfaction to God, who have been 
appointed by Jesus Christ the High Priest as the ministers of such sacri- 
fices . . . but also those Christians called, and rightly so, by the Prince of the 
Apostles ‘‘a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood” (I Pet. ii, 9), and who 
are called to offer “‘sacrifices for sin” (Heb. v, 1) not only for themselves but 
for all mankind, and this in much the same way as every priest. 


383Karl Adam, Christ, Our Brother, p. 68. The book here cited is of such funda- 
mental importance in understanding the liturgical movement, that Fr. W. Busch of 
St. Paul Seminary did not hesitate to write in America, (April 4, 1931, p. 632) : “I wish 
a rule could be made that no one be allowed to engage in controversy about the 
liturgical movement without first reading this particular chapter of this book. The 
chapter is entitled: ‘Through Christ Our Lord.’ ” 

“4Miserentissimus Redemptor, translation of Msgr. J. H. Ryan, Catholic Mind, 
xxvi, 12, June 22, 1928, pp. 227-28. 
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Thus it is time once more to explain to the Faithful with 
St. Thomas and all pre-Reformation teachers that the “seals”’ 
imprinted on the soul at Baptism and Confirmation are 
graduated initiations into the sacred priesthood of Christ. 
The Angelic Doctor has it:® 

Each of the faithful is deputed to receive, or to bestow on others, things 
pertaining to the worship of God. And this, properly speaking, is the purpose 
of the sacramental character. Now the whole rite of the Christian religion 
is derived from Christ’s priesthood. Consequently, it is clear that the sacra- 
mental character is specially the character (seal) of Christ, to whose char- 
acter the faithful are likened by reason of their sacramental characters, which 
are nothing else than certain participations of Christ’s priesthood, flowing 
from Christ Himself. 


To sum up: To put the Christian once more in possession 
of these concepts, that he is in the Church worshiping God in 
spirit and truth, as a co-sharer in Christ’s priesthood, as co- 
victim in Christ’s sacrifice, was what Pius X meant when he 
said to laymen: “You must not pray at Mass, you must say 
Mass.”” That alone is the interpretation to be given his 
words in the famous—but ill-observed—motu propio on 
church music about the active participation of the laity in the 
prayers and offices of the Church as the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit. “It is most neces- 
sary,” echoes the present Vicar of Christ, “that the Faithful, 
not as outsiders or as mute spectators, but as understanding 
truly, and as penetrated by, the beauty of the liturgy, should 
so assist at the sacred functions . . . that their voices alternate 
with those of the priest and the choir.”” Anything less than 
this means depriving the Christian of what is his by reason of 
his participation in the priesthood of Christ. 

What is the bond that links together all the members of 





The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas, English translation by the 
Dominican Fathers, Third Part, XVII, Sacraments in General—Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, (London: B. O. & W., 1923), p. 50. 

36R, Guardini, The Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 5. 

3'Divini Cultus, Dec. 20, 1928. (Full translations appeared in Ecclesiastical Review, 
80 (1929), pp. 501-509, and Catholic Mind, XXVII, 10, (May 22, 1929), pp. 181-189. 
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Christ’s mystical body? It is usually called grace, a name 
which suggests so little of its meaning. It is sometimes called 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, a far more expressive term. 
It is called nowadays Christ-life, the constant flow of the vital- 
ity and fruitfulness of the Vine into the branches. The super- 
natural vitality, the participation of the life-forces of Christ, 
is that life which Christ came that we might have and have 
most abundantly, (St. John x, 10). And it is ours at every 
contact with the supernatural order, but preeminently ours in 
the marvelous system of the Sacraments, so many channels to 
bring this life into every moment and exigency of our lives. 
By Baptism we are engrafted into Christ, regenerated in the 
supernatural order. When the Christ-life now pulsing through 
us becomes endangered at adolescence it is confirmed with 
the seal of the Spirit, who in a special manner takes up His 
abode within the heart. If serious sin should have made the 
normal flow of Christ-life impossible, this is restored by the 
Sacrament of Penance. For the special crisis of serious sick- 
ness, when the reception of Penance might be impossible, the 
same effect is made possible by the last anointing. There is 
extant a beautiful sermon of St. Augustine’s in which he 
praised his flock of Hippo because they called the Eucharist 
by only one name, Life.* “Life,” indeed, it is above all else, 
the food, the sustenance of the soul, immediate contact with 
the Truth, the Life, in whom dwells the Godhead corporally, 
(Col. ii, 9). Rounding out the social exigencies of the sac- 
ramental system, there is Orders for spiritually propagating 
this Christ-life, and Matrimony for propagating this Christ- 
life in the flesh, for begetting children for their place in the 
mystical body. The sacramental system is thus seen to be an 
adequately planned and complete provision for maintaining 
this Christ-like from the cradle to the grave. Beyond the 
Sacraments, lie the manifold sacramentals, by the Midas- 
touch of which everything about us may become an agency for 
sanctification until “we attain... to the perfect man, to the full 
measure of the stature of Christ” (Ephes. iv, 13). 


8Aug., De peccat. meritis et remiss. 1, 24, n. 34 (Cf. Migne, P. L. XLIV, 128). 
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The liturgy, rightly conceived, is thus found to be no more 
and no less than the mysical body in operation. On the side 
of moral values the liturgical movement seeks no more and no 
less than to make every Christian conscious of his or her part 
and partnership in Christ, conscious, too, that his little per- 
sonal effort is really Christ-work: that Christ conquers and is 
glorified in him when he remains loyal, that Christ fails and 
is betrayed in him when he is recreant. On the side of external 
worship, the liturgical movement seeks to make very Christian 
conscious of a personal share in the true priesthood of Christ, 
and of a consequent public function in the world-wide, 
heaven-wide worship of God through the same Christ. This 
worship of God, always and everywhere linked with the in- 
finitely perfect worship of God at the hands of Christ, must 
be as perfect as we can make it. Bonum ex integra causa, 
malum ex quocumque defectu. No matter how insignificant 
of itself, nothing is insignificant when brought into the 
ensemble of Divine worship. While the liturgical movement 
does not aim at restoring old forms of ceremonial, and cares 
naught for any form of architecture or style of church furnish- 
ings for their own sakes, it would be false to conclude that 
these are matters of indifference. The movement is vitally 
concerned that everything connected with worship be true to 
the two thousand years of Catholic traditions,” and true to the 
“sacred symbolism of design, genuinity of fabric, and adapta- 
tion to purpose.” 


V 


When the genial Pilgrim of America last year wrote the 
lines that follow he was seeing in part and prophesying in 
part:” 

With the growth of appreciation of traditional forms of piety—the spirit 
and text of the liturgy, the cycle of the Church’s calendar, the traditional 
forms of worship in sound and fabric, which have come down to us through 


This is a matter of Canon Law as far as the church structure is concerned, of 
Canon 1164, Par. 1: Current Ordinarii ... ut in ecclesiarum aedificatione ... serventur 
formae a traditione christianae receptae et artis sacrae leges. 

“4 merica XLIV, p. 555, March 14, 1931. 
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the ages—it is my belief that the supreme authority of the Church will become 
more and more preoccupied with such correlation (between expressions of 
modern devotion and traditional liturgical piety) and will welcome the sug- 
gestions of historians and theologians thereto. 


He had observed how without let or hindrance from the 
Holy See a number of somewhat divergent liturgical move- 
ments had overspread Europe from national centers here and 
there. Belgium and France and Holland were profoundly 
influenced by the work of such men as Bauduin, Lefebvre, 
Capelle, Callewaert and Croegaert; Germany had responded 
to the corresponding efforts of Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen 
of Maria Laach, of Guardini, Adam, Stephan and Kramp; 
Pius Parsch of Klosterneuburg near Vienna had set on foot 
popularization programs that had swept Austria and Switzer- 
land; Spain, Catalonia in particular, had heard the same call 
issuing from the ages-old Abbey of Montserrat; and largely 
in consequence of Cardinal Schuster’s initiative, Italy was 
brought within the scope of the new spirit. That Rome’s 
pastoral watchfulness should most closely follow the trends of 
those events is part of the commission of Peter. That Rome, 
save for a gentle work of guidance here and there, should 
allow these several liturgical movements to develop spon- 
taneously is in keeping with the traditional spirit of the Holy 
See. That the enthusiasm of new ideas would here or there 
lead to minor local extravagances was quite to be expected. 
And since the incipient liturgical movement in the United 
States is fed from these divergent cultural influences from 
abroad, the danger is not past that it might here or there for 
a time undergo a somewhat unbalanced growth. I shall, 
therefore, allow myself to indicate the dangers that in my 
opinion must be guarded against in this matter, until such 
time as the Holy See takes the matter closer in hand. 

The hurry and restlessness of American life have made us 
notoriously superficial. Superficiality in this matter would 
lead to an overemphasis on ceremonial externals, without 
ever penetrating to the doctrinal basis and real value of the 
movement. And yet if these spiritual and vital truths are not 
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clearly taught the people as the goal of the whole movement, 
by what norms will they be able to distinguish between a 
crank’s artistic concern for “Gothic” vestments, linen albs, 
Gregorian plainsong, and this halting attempt to bring the 
externals of their own worship into accord with truth, tradi- 
tion and ecclesiastical prescription? In opening the movement 
to the people, we must go the full way and allow them to 
glimpse the glorious dogma involved. 

Again, the movement, as far as it effects the people at large, 
must be kept absolutely free from archeological fads, the 
attempt to turn back history and revive usages natural to past 
ages, but quite foreign to our modern mind and civilization. 
What I have in mind is such a thing (it has been tried) as the 
unauthorized revival of such ceremonial oddities as contrib- 
uting natural offerings, fruit, wine, oil, and so forth, in place 
of the customary money offerings at holy Mass. I trust no 
one will read into my purposely chosen harsh expression, 
“archeological fads,” any slightest condemnation of the laud- 
able efforts everywhere in evidence around us to restore in all 
possible perfection the traditional setting for our worship of 
God. Indeed, one of the most heartening incidents since the 
coming of the liturgical movement to America was the found- 
ing of the Liturgical Arts Society with its exemplary quar- 
terly, Liturgical Arts. In a country as large as the United 
States, where cultural antecedents and present levels are so 
varied, to substitute true, objective norms for personal taste as 
the criteria of excellence is a tremendous task. No one instru- 
ment, we dare to say, will do more towards accomplishing it 
than Liturgical Arts. 

Another pitfall would be the position that the official litur- 
gical prayers should be taken as the “exclusive pattern of devo- 
tional practice in common.” Against this no less a promoter 
of the movement than Fr. Romano Guardini, Professor at the 
University of Berlin, says ;” 


To do so would be to confess complete ignorance of the spiritual require- 


IR. Guardini, The Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 8. 
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ments of the greater part of the Faithful. The forms of popular piety should 
rather continue to exist side by side with those of the liturgy. . . . There could 
be no greater mistake than that of discarding the valuable elements in the 
spiritual life of the people for the sake of the liturgy, or than the desire of 
assimilating them to it. 

A last mistake that would be very disastrous would be 
decrying in any least degree our many modern forms of non- 
sacrifical Eucharistic worship, such as Benediction, perpetual 
adoration, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, Holy Hour and the 
like, provided these be carried out with due regard to their 
own rubrical prescriptions. Holy Hour and each of the 
practices named, have their own place and time and rubrical 
prescriptions as safeguards against eccentricity. When one 
meets a situation in which one of these forms of Eucharistic 
devotion is being practised in a manner not consonant with 
the true doctrine of the Eucharist, it will also be found to be 
in violation to its own rubrical prescriptions. The incompar- 
able superiority and unique character of sacrifical worship 


preaches itself when the concept of a ritual sacrifice is once 
driven home, and there is room withal for these other forms 
of Eucharistic piety in the crown of liturgical worship. 


VI 


The liturgical movement challenges America. To the 
extent to which it wins acceptance, our zealous pastors and 
teachers, whether in the colleges or universities or in the 
myriad parochial schools, have in their hands the one most 
perfect instrument for presenting the twentieth-century ap- 
peal of Christ. The unwearying endeavors of the Holy See 
to bring all things under the headship of Christ the King, and 
thereby to enflame the laity with zeal for Catholic Action—the 
cause of Christ—will best and quickest be achieved by show- 
ing every man that he or she is a living part of the mystic 
Christ. Solutio totius difficultatis Christus said Tertullian 
and the modern man must learn fully what Tertullian the 
Moantanist only partially learned from the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, “with me to live is Christ” (Phil. ii, 5). 
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B. McGroarty. Richmond: Garrett and Massie. Pp. 250. 


EuLocy on GEorRGE WASHINGTON. By John Carroll. New York: P. J. 
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THE Facts Asout GEORGE WASHINGTON AS A FREEMASON. By Major 
J. H. Tatsch. New York: Macoy Publishing & Masonic Supply Co. 
Pp. 100. $1.25. 


It is two hundred years since Virginia made her greatest contribution to 
world progress in the person of George Washington. To his eighteenth- 
century contemporaries Washington was something of a superman; to suc- 
ceeding generations he became a legendary hero, the incarnation of na- 
tional ideals; to us of today he is still the Father of his country. 

Strong efforts have been made in recent years to drag his name through 
the mire euphemistically termed realism. His lofty sense of honor has been 
bitterly assailed; his love for Sally Fairfax has been distorted into unworthy 
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passion; his relations with his mother have been placed in the most un- 
favorable light; his failure to pardon Major Andre has been violently 
criticized, his military genius denied, his statesmanship vilified. And in 
spite of—or perhaps by reason of—this intensive “debunking” campaign the 
verdict passed on him by Congress shortly after his death still applies today: 
“First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Biographers, for the most part, seem to lay a great deal of stress on 
Washington, the aristocrat, in rather startling contrast to an older critic’s 
remark that he was “the second of five sons of parents distinguished neither 
for their rank nor fortune.” With this latter verdict both Fay, the French- 
man, and Young, the Englishman, heartily disagree. Professor Sears con- 
siders him the product of solid English stock that for several hundred years 
ranked as genteel but not aristocratic. If to belong to the fourth generation 
of a landed American gentry and to mingle with the incipient first fami- 
lies of Virginia on terms of intimacy, if not of perfect equality, conferred 
title of aristocracy, then he was George Washington the aristocrat. On 
the other hand his education, highly irregular and utilitarian, was hardly 
that of an aristocrat; his original inheritance and prospects in no wise as- 
sured his entrance into the landed-proprietor class nor was his adopted pro- 
fession—surveying—calculated to advance him very rapidly along either ma- 
terial or social lines. It was mainly the premature death of his brother 
Lawrence that brought to the eldest son of a second marriage both com- 
parative wealth and social position as master of Mt. Vernon. 

Among Washington’s many exceptional characteristics perhaps the most 
well-known are his unflinching adherence to principle in spite of the most 
adverse criticism, his careful deliberation and prudence in action, his dogged 
persistence during the darkest days of the Revolution. We marvel at his 
remarkable strength of character and generally class it as a fortunate in- 
heritance. It was more than that; it was the result of one of the most bitter 
experiences of his life. He was only twenty-two years of age, but already 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of Virginia’s forces when the Jumonville affair oc- 
curred. The question of his justification in the matter is clearly presented— 
pro and con—by Sears and Young. Of even greater importance were the 
consequences of these two acts of Washington. Before the episode he had 
been a relative nonentity; suddenly he became a world figure. To the 
French he was a synonym for perfidy and treachery; to the English the 
cause of a great deal of political embarrassment; to his fellow-planters a 
comrade in distress; to the rest of the world a laughing stock. His sense of 
honor was called into question; his entire career was placed in jeopardy; he 
had made the French and Indian War inevitable. It was a time of trial 
that» would have utterly crushed a weak spirit: Washington stood firm 
against the storm, proudly maintaining his innocence, and in that moment 
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the youth became a man. That moment gave the death blow to impetuosity 
and recklessness; he was thenceforth the calm and prudent man of re- 
flection who weighed his every word and action thoroughly. His character 
had received the impress that it retained through life, that made him the 
successful defender of American liberties. 

The French and Indian War gave Washington excellent experience and 
a modicum of glory; it remained for the War of Independence to make him 
an Immortal. And yet it is perhaps in their estimates of his soldierly ability 
that critics most disagree. 

His brilliant stroke at Trenton drew from Horace Walpole the remark 
that: ‘““Washington has shown himself both a Fabius and a Camillus. His 
march through our lines is allowed to have been a prodigy of generalship.” 
Field Marshal Count von Moltke regarded him as “one of the world’s 
very greatest strategists” and the Trenton victory with its Princeton sequel 
as the supreme achievement of Washington in strategy. To hold with 
Trent that “as general his proper peers are Alexander, Caesar, Hannibal, 
Cromwell, Marlborough, Napoleon” is merely to furnish richer material 
to hostile pens. 

On the other side, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., finds hardly any aspect 
of Washington’s generalship worthy of praise while Norwood Young seems 
to maintain that even the Yorktown victory in no wise redounded to Wash- 
ington’s credit. Weak and indecisive, hesitant and vacillating in action are 
some of the terms frequently applied to his leadership. 

In our appreciation of Washington the general it is well to keep promi- 
nently in mind certain important facts. With an army of militia and raw 
recruits such as he had for his working force, which was changed every 
six months, it was humanly impossible for any general to show consistent 
brilliance against the finest army of regulars of that day. Washington 
could never gather more than 15,000 men at one time nor be assured of 
their stability; he was continually forced to whip new material into shape 
during the early years of the war in the forlorn hope of developing an 
efficient fighting force. He was ever hampered by an insufficiency of 
ammunition, by a paralyzing lack of funds, by the absence of anything 
resembling a navy. The colonists showed very little enthusiasm for their 
army and lent it their support only when forced to by sheer necessity. Every- 
where there was incompetence, insincerity, waste, corruption, criticism, 
treachery, as well as the meddling, sloth and utter incapacity of Congress. 
The cooperation of his subordinate generals was frequently merely a pre- 
tense; even the French, whose aid was the turning point of the war, failed 
him in his most cherished design. It would have been little short of the 
miraculous had he shown himself a Caesar or a Napoleon. It was the 
times and circumstances that held him in check, not his incapacity. 
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That he accomplished what he did against such tremendous odds is the 
reason for his immortality. It was by no choice of his that he fought almost 
entirely on the defensive. At Monmouth, where but for Lee’s treason he 
would have gained a decisive victory, he showed his qualities of aggressive 
leadership; at Trenton and Princeton his strategical acumen was brilliantly 
evident ; in the successful sieges of Boston and Yorktown he clearly demon- 
strated his ability as a thoroughgoing but careful siege-general; in his long 
series of masterly retreats that were often of more value than the victory of 
a pitched battle, he showed himself one of the world’s greatest examples of 
a leader to whom men were more than mere cannon fodder; at Yorktown, 
where the hands that executed were mainly French but the mind that 
directed was Washington’s, he reaped the fitting reward of glory for the 
long years of discouraging effort, and finally vindicated his countrymen’s 
choice of him as their leader. 

With the end of hostilities, as Washington realized, had not come the 
end of tribulations. It had been a hard struggle to achieve independence: 
it would require even greater pains to preserve and render it effective. The 
political theorist and leader that had long been subordinated to the soldier 
quickly came tc the fore in a remarkable, if unsolicited, letter that he sent 
to the various State governors in June 1783: 


There are four things, which, I humbly conceive, are essential to the well-being, 
I may even venture to say, to the existence of the United States, as an independent 
power. First. An indissoluble union of the States under one federal head. Sec- 
ondly. A sacred regard to public justice. Thirdly. The adoption of a proper 
peace establishment; and, Fourthly. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly 
disposition among the people of the United States, which will induce them to forget 
their local prejudices and policies; to make those mutual concessions, which are 
requisite to the general prosperity; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their indi- 
vidual advantages to the interest of the community. 


This was very timely advice from one well-fitted to give it and really 
marked the opening of his great political career. 

As President of the Constitutional Convention he played a not unimportant 
part in the drafting of the Constitution and exerted even greater influence 
in securing its adoption and ratification. His great prestige and reputa- 
tion for sound judgment went a great way toward effecting that unity and 
harmony of action so needed in those difficult days. Under no misappre- 
hension personally as to the defects of that instrument, he nevertheless felt 
that the country faced the alternative of adoption or anarchy and under the 
circumstances did everything in his power to secure its acceptance by the 


States. 
His selection as first President of the United States involved very heavy 


responsibilities. It was a mighty task to put a new political theory into 
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practice among a barely unified people and in the face of a skeptical world. 
Fortunately for the country he had the necessary qualifications for the posi- 
tion. He had learned by bitter experience the value of prudence and 
careful deliberation as necessary preliminaries to decisive and responsible 
action. He brought to his duties a wealth of wisdom and practical ex- 
perience that would not be stampeded by impetuous enthusiasts or partisan 
views or sectional prejudices. 

His was an office utterly without precedents. He had to devise a do- 
mestic policy that would effectively achieve national unity and harmony with 
a minimum of friction, as well as a foreign policy that would both secure 
our rights and liberties for the present and stand the test of time. The 
record of conservative statesmanship that he left behind is the index of his 
success. Perhaps his most important single documentary contribution to 
foreign policy was his famous Proclamation of Neutrality in the war be- 
tween France and England. The issuance of such a document was a de- 
cided novelty for that day and its attendant sanction well calculated to 
secure its effectiveness. It was his firm conviction that the United States 
should have no favorite nations, a belief that continues to be national policy 
today. He clearly realized the importance of peace to an infant nation and 
in spite of the storm of protest hurled at him remained the most vigorous 
defender of the very unpopular Jay treaty. 

In domestic affairs he was a pioneer with sound vision. It was he rather 
than Jefferson who took the initial steps toward organizing the Northwest 
Territory and to whom our national Western policy owed much of its in- 
ception. He was a strong proponent of internal improvements and a firm 
believer in just dealings with the Indians. 

Washington, whether as soldier, as statesman, or in any other of his 
many capacities, has always been an interesting subject for biography as the 
immense amount of Washingtonia clearly indicates. Easily one of the out- 
standing one-volume works on Washington is the scholarly treatise of Pro- 
fessor Sears of Purdue University, which is in every respect a worthy reply 
to the vilifications of the “debunkers.”” Bernard Fay, a Frenchman, has 
produced a very readable and thoughtful life of the Great American which 
for its easy and vivid style and its original viewpoint is deserving of high 
praise. The work of Norwood Young, hailed as “the first adequate 
biography of Washington by an Englishman” is in the main a sincere effort 
at a proper appreciation of the hero of the Revolution. 

L. C. Helderman has presented a side of Washington too frequently 
overlooked in his interesting sketch of him as a patron of learning who de- 
served to rank with Franklin and Jefferson and whose idea of a great 
national university—though never realized—stil] continues to influence the 


minds of present-day educators. 
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In “George Washington and the Negro,” Walter H. Mazyck traces 
rather thoroughly the stages of development in Washington’s attitude to- 
ward this great problem, a development which culminated in a belief in the 
desirability of emancipation, accompanied, however, by an unwillingness to 
fight for this belief. 

Major Tatsch is earnest in representing Washington as more than a 
aominal Mason by adducing all available Masonic records. It is difficult, 
however, at times to agree with his interpretations of facts and records. 

Under the title “Washington, First in the Hearts of His Countrymen,” 
we are presented an interesting collection of Orations on Washington de- 
livered by men who had known him personally, but which does not include 
a very fine specimen, namely that delivered by John Carroll, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. This very fine eulogy is excellently put forth, with a splendid 
foreword, in a little volume issued by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

E. J. Fortman, S.J., M.A. 


POETRY 


PoEeMs OF Francis. THOMPSON. Edited with Biographical and Textual 
Notes by Rev. Terence L. Connolly, $.J., Ph.D. New York: The Cen- 


tury Co., 1932. 


FrANcIs THOMPSON ET LES PoETES CATHOLIQUES D’ ANGLETERRE. Agnes 
de la Gorce. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


When we consider that it is just twenty-five years this November since the 
death of Thompson, we might be inclined to say that few poets have in so 
short a time been paid the devotion of so much appreciative study. But if 
we prescind from the authentic biography by Everard Meynell and the vol- 
umes of his collected works, we shall realize that with few exceptions the 
critical writings expended on him have concerned themselves chiefly with 
“The Hound of Heaven” and two or three short lyrics. Of late he has been 
“discovered” by University professors, at times patronizingly, I fear, and with 
an eye more to his boldness of technique; while the majority of ephemeral 
essays have refurbished the encomia of Arnold Bennet and George Meredith 
into a tour-de-force of the level of a college magazine. For the rest he has 
been accorded the dubious title of “poets’ poet” and allowed to rest in his 
ivory tower. 

Yet Thompson is more than the author of “The Hound of Heaven,” more 
than the subject of a tragic albeit interesting life. Even granting this mag- 
nificent ode its place at the very top of the long line of English religious poetry, 
a place which will not be denied in quarters unaffected by the insincerities 
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of Romanticism, it still remains true that there are depths to the creative 
genius that was Thompson which have never been plumbed. Of not the 
least significance is the fact that this outcast of the London streets, who in his 
blackest night was the poet of light and who in the lowest depths of human 
degradation had the clearest vision of Divinity, has forged the soundest chain 
of Catholic thought and Catholic mystery in English poetry. Like the young 
Newman, Thompson regarded this world and its beauty as a sacrament, a 
reality whose true function it was to symbolize the mysteries of God. His 
poetic ideal was to bring the highest reach of the poetic instinct down the 
ages to the service of the Christian economy, to fuse the human with the 
Divine everywhere under the central dogma of the Incarnation. The burden 
of his song was to 


Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree. 


So full is the poet’s appreciation of the splendors of Catholicism and so 
sure is his direction as his verse soars up the dizzy heights of mystery that it 
might be said that to understand fully the series “Sight and Insight” is to 
know Catholic belief in its fullest and most living expression. What in 
purely literary circles would pass for daring metaphor in “Any Saint” or for 
striking and ingenious imagery in “The Mistress of Vision” and “Assumpta 
Maria,” becomes for one whose faith is a living reality the closest possible 
approximation in measured words of a truth which language at its best can 
express but in figure. This is to say that the real Thompson is simply un- 
intelligible without a background of Catholic thought and symbolism, which 
would make it high time his work received the treatment it deserves from 
one who approaches it with the equipment of literary critic, liturgist, 
theologian. 

It is just such an equipment that Father Connolly brings to his edition of 
Thompson’s poetry and the result is the most complete study of the poet to 
date. To nearly three hundred pages of verse, in an order which will strike 
one as both natural and convenient, he has added over two hundred and fifty 
pages of notes which explain and interpret the poems from every possible 
angle. Years of devoted study have familiarized him with all the well-known 
and much of the less accessible material, which have enabled him to posit 
with a sense of assurance the circumstances of writing, literary influence and 
precise meaning of nearly every poem, allusion and turn of expression. Of 
special interest are his notes of liturgic and theologic import, in which, as it 
were, he tracks down Thompson’s poetic inspiration and symbolism to their 
sources. Here I think Father Connolly is at his best, and the conciseness with 
which he can sum up the farreaching influences of a dogma is a lesson for 
the writers of religious manuals. But Thompson was a poet who ‘was very 
conscious of his art, a “thief of song’ who was not averse from borrowing 
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patterns and verse schemes from his fellow artists and improving them to 
produce his own effects. In this phase of the poet’s work Father Connolly 
is also at home, and his thorough grasp of the mechanics of poetry comes to 
the rescue on many controverted points. 

Father Connolly’s book is frankly a textbook, and as such it might well 
herald a new era in a class of books which has so often been the bane of both 
teacher and student. His explanations and obsexvations are positive, direct, 
interesting, without that punctiliousness and self-conscious effort to say a 
thing just so which deadens the work of so many scholars. Best of all, he 
has not fallen victim to that all too common foolishness of attempting to step 
down greatness to the level of kindergarten intelligence. Only one objection 
can I imagine against the use of the book in the classroom, namely, that it is 
too long when one considers the other studies commonly included in a college 
English course. The only sensible answer to such a plaint should it be made, 
is to scrap some of the other studies. Put this book in the hands of the 
college English student and with an intelligent teaching of it you will go a 
long way towards laying the ghost of the Romantic approach and formalistic 
study of English poetry. 

Mlle. de la Gorce’s study of Thompson follows close upon her interesting 
book on Robert Hugh Benson which was crowned by the French Academy. 
Though there is little new uncovered in her story, there is a lyric tone in her 
telling of it. Her aim is to make Thompson better known and appreciated 
among French readers and her concern is to place Thompson against the back- 
ground of nineteenth-century English poetry and in the setting of the literary 
circle which included Coventry Patmore, Lionel Johnson and Alice Meynell. 
Especially interesting is her explanation of Thompson as the guide to the 
mystic poets of the Elizabethan age. Though there is not the depth and com- 
pleteness which marks Father Connolly’s book, the same Catholic accent is 
everywhere discernible. The French translation of several of Thompson’s 


poems included in the book are from the pen of M. Paul Claudel. 
LAWRENCE ATHERTON, S.J. 































AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY 


A History oF THE Councits oF BaAttimore (1791-1884). By Peter 
Guilday. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. x-291. $3.00. 







In picking up Dr. Guilday’s new contribution, we remember with what 
truth a celebrated canonist remarked that to save the teaching and study of 
canon law from being a dry-as-dust affair, a professor must tell the what and 
why of canon law. What he meant was that canon law must be presented 


historically and philosophically. 
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Dr. Guilday is aware of the foregoing need, but on account of the limita- 
tions imposed by the bulk of his book, chose to outline the historical develop- 
ment of canonical legislation in the United States, giving thereby a chrono- 
logical narrative of it, and presenting the basis for any philosophical presenta- 
tion which may be undertaken. 

Retailing in this place a summary of the main ideas in the book un- 
fortunately fails to give an adequate survey of the richness of facts and ob- 
servations thereon which Dr. Guilday scatters profusely throughout his work. 
The main divisions of it treat of backgrounds, those dim, pre-Columbian 
days which are associated with America’s tenuous dependency upon the See 
of Gardar, Greenland; the periods of Spanish and French occupation are 
thrown into the scant relief made possible by a dearth of texts bearing on 
conciliar legislation, with the net result that there is really nothing of im- 
portance for canonical history in them. This situation, however, by no means 
lessens the value of Dr. Guilday’s reconstruction of their shadowy remains 
and outline of their history. The same sort of extra-canonical life prevailed 
during the time when London exercised jurisdiction over the Church here, 
a story well limned by the author. Coming to Carroll, important chapters 
sketch his guidance of the first National Synod, 1791, and of the meeting of 
the hierarchy in 1810; then follow chapters on the seven provincial councils 
of Baltimore (1829-1849) and its three plenary councils (1852-1884), all 
uniformly treated by presenting historical backgrounds, respective problems, 
deliberations, decisions and decrees; the work ends with a summary of con- 
ciliar legislation as best represented by the Third Plenary Council, and it is 
in this summary that Dr. Guilday opens up the philosophical interpretation 
by particularizing conciliar legislation as a social and civic influence in the 
United States. 

It can be safely said that the method employed by Dr. Guilday in pre- 
senting his history, being engaged as he was in a chronological narrative, 
rather than a philosophical and topical interpretation, was the only one avail- 
able, because of his own determination, which we suspect was fixed so on 
account of the lack of just such a preliminary pragmatic work. 

The book has all the desirable apparatus related to scientific endeavor ; 
footnotes abound, which are inclusive with bibliographical information; a 
good index; and an essay on the sources, which guarantees the work and acts 
as an indispensable guide to others. 

It may seem idle to introduce Dr. Guilday, but everyone is susceptible to 
edification, and book reviews are supposed to offer the safeguards afforded 
by authorship, so a simple curtain call may not be out of place. The Doctor 
is ranked as one of the eminent historians of today, and although he has 
specialized in Catholic history in the United States, his training, talents, 
temperament, teaching, researches, universal contacts and monumental pro- 
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ductions, stamp him as unique and bring him general recognition. His 
published works on Bishops Carroll, England and that projected on Hughes, 
not to mention many other books and articles, will serve as permanent, 
authentic bases for any future general history of Catholicism up to 1864. 

The author’s purpose to give a chronological narration of conciliar legis- 
lation has been very satisfactorily attained. In his attempt to furnish an 
historical background to the various councils there is some unevenness re- 
lated to anxiety about the size of the book, which militates against a smoothly 
running narration. 

The handicaps inherent to pragmatic writing are largely overcome by a 
selection of facts and by suitably placing judicious comments throughout 
the work. After perusal the book is laid down with the reflection that it 
has broken up the truth in the history of American Catholicity much after 
the way that a crystal glass breaks a shaft of light into its several beauties, 
thereby affording concentration on single items, without, however, losing 
contact with the light itself, or in the case, with the truth. 

How important the book is may be realized if the statement is admitted 
which postulates that lawmakers are the greatest benefactors of humanity. 
Our Church legislators, besides making it possible for Catholic life to be 
vital, have played no mean role in vitalizing the general life of the country. 
By narrating the story of canonical legislation, Dr. Guilday not only opens 
up the secret of expression for Catholic interior life, but also affords a 
quarry from which historians may draw materials or follow suggestive 
veins for a presentation of the beauty, strength and progress of Catholicity in 
the United States. We predict that no book will be more useful and essen- 
tial in the advance of a Renaissance of American historical writing, the dawn 
of which is manifested in no uncertain harbingers at the present time. 

In the book the reader is introduced to the ideals of religion and govern- 
ment, to the dangers threatening them and to the remedies to preserve them. 
What is more interesting than to read in the first Synod (1791) that a prayer 
for the civil authorities was to be read after the gospel of the Mass. This 
was no idle gesture, for it represents the heart of all the councils, which legis- 
lated for a citizenship which is both civic and evangelic. The councils 
bring into high relief the beginnings of constantly progressive dangers re- 
lated to dancing, shows, literature, societies, intemperance, mixed marriages, 
divorce and schools. ‘They show internal troubles associated with dis- 
obedient clergy and laity, and with the tenureship of church property. They 
offer a review of all those remedial and forward-looking measures related to 
the dissemination of accurate Catholic doctrine, promotion of Catholic edu- 
cation, worship, practice, missionary enterprise, press and clerical training. 

The study of the councils for attitudes towards the un-American move- 
ments directed against the Church is bound to bear much fruit for true 
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religion and the country as a whole. Consider how true the observation 
of the legislators was when they contented themselves in meeting the on- 
slaught by saying that an attack on Catholicity was an attack on Christianity. 
Another profound study which Dr. Guilday suggests out of the wealth 
of the councils is the unity and stability of the Church at different times in 
the history of the Republic when it was threatened by disunity and strife 
of churches and parties on all sides. 

Beyond what has been said, the significance of the book suggests its 
tie-up with studies which may be made regarding conciliar legislation here 
and its effect on general Church legislation and in particular countries. 
We believe with Dr. Guilday that our conciliar legislation has the greatest 
import for all American social and civic life, an import which is clearly 
indicated in the Pastoral Letter of the Third Plenary Council (1884), 
which embodies the one theme of all the councils, wherein “the paths of duty 
and virtue for the Catholic are clearly marked and pointed out, ‘not to re- 
strain your freedom, but that you may journey safely, that you may live 
wisely and virtuously, that you may have happiness, temporal and eternal.’ ” 

Peter Leo Jounson, D.D. 
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A CHAMPION OF THE CHURCH, ST. PETER CANisius, S.J. By Rev. William 
Reany, D.D. New York: Benziger Bros., 1931. Pp. 206. $1.50. 


Christopher Hollis’ work is a different type of biography of a saint. It is 
a discussion of Saint Ignatius rather than a narration of his life and accom- 
plishments. The discussion follows the chronological order it is true, but it 
is always the more important. One might describe the book as a study of 
the spirit of the soldier-saint in view of modern ideas, notions, or prejudices. 
Because of this last, it makes an excellent book to recommend to non-Catholics 
who find Catholic saints and their doings so difficult to understand. Mr. 
Hollis has a way of discussing these practices and the difficulties they give 
rise to in modern minds, in a way both profitable and pleasing. His answers 
form one of the most delightful features of his study. 
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The author, not intending an historical biography, has interested himself 
rather in the psychological than in the historic. As he puts it, the book is a 
voyage of discovery. The quest is the secret of St. Ignatius that will explain 
both his power, his appeal, and even his peculiarities. In the end Mr. Hollis 
finds his sought-for explanation in this: St. Ignatius is the great lover and 
his love is God. In no vague and shadowy fashion but with real pulsating 
heartbeats is God St. Ignatius’ grand passion. His love for his Maker and 
Redeemer is more than an intellectual act; it is a burning personal affection. 
As a consequence, whatever he did—and he accomplished tremendous achieve- 
ments—was done because he was a great lover of his God. And since his 
love was something almost akin to absorption, he overlooked and passed by 
many things that arrest the affections of ordinary men. If there is to be found 
in St. Ignatius a disinterest in legitimate pleasure and legitimate achievements 
of the mind, pursuits in which men, even saints, find satisfaction, it is because 
this intense lover was wrapped up in his love, the infinite God of all eternity. 

Mr. Hollis finds two deficiencies in St. Ignatius: first, a lack of capacity 
for intellectual pleasure; second, a lack of delight in the share and contem- 
plation of the pageantry of life. There is an explanation for both. St. Ignatius 
never laid claim to any scholarly pretensions; his early training could not have 
developed any thirst for learning, and new enthusiasms were hardly possible 
to a man at the age when he turned back to the classroom, especially when his 
sole purpose was the fitting of himself for his Beloved’s service. Nor was 
there room or time, taste or attraction in St. Ignatius for anything else but 
God. He had seen God, one must always remember. 

There is little with which to disagree in this very interesting book. More 
proof seems needed than is offered for the statement of the author saying there 
is no reasonable doubt that the early years of the soldier saint were stained 
with passionate guilt. He cites Polanco and Maffei as authorities. Of course 
such faults were not impossible, and neither would they depreciate in the least 
the later sanctity of Ignatius. But the citations do not seem to this reviewer 
to be conclusive enough, especially in view of the natural character of the man. 
It was not affectation which sent Ignatius into the benches of a boys’ school 
to recommence his studies. To him such a course was the only one apparent. 
A poorly educated soldier having neither knowledge nor experience to guide 
him, would naturally take what ever means first appeared to him. It is quite 
incorrect to say that Charles V let loose his hordes for the sack of Rome. That 
terrible crime of his soldiers, he neither ordered, nor knew about. It was the 
result of the ravagings of unpaid soldiery. Charles V was in Spain at the 
time. There is little else to criticize in this intensely interesting and stimu- 
lating book. 

The second book is a very readable life of St. Francis Xavier. Margaret 
Yeo’s presentation of St. Francis Xavier’s career might be called a gallery of 
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brilliant colorful pen-pictures of the life of this great Apostle. The Basque 
countryside of his childhood, the narrow alleys and crowded halls of his uni- 
versity days, the vast reaches of the hot African seas, the sinister life of the 
Eastern cities, the strange customs of hidden Japan all are vividly and 
colorfully portrayed. One should not imagine, however, that Margaret Yeo 
has produced a book merely of scenic discriptions. No, her book deals princi- 
pally with men and with the one man above all, Xavier, whose faded black 
robe dominates every picture. Xavier is ever the central dramatic figure. 

Vivid descriptive writing is apt to extend at times to exaggeration. There 
are one or two instances of such overreachings in this book. It is extremely 
doubtful that at the time when St. Francis Xavier came to Goa there were 
Chinese there in sufficient numbers to have their sing-song noted in the babel 
of the city streets. Again one hesitates to believe that in the homes of the 
traders of Goa could be found “Japanese, doll-like in their brilliant kimonas 
with little fans in their piled hair; Chinese, their mask-like faces pale as the 
lotus in their hair, or the white birds on their gold stiff coats.” The Portu- 
guese were too recent and the Japanese and Chinese too remote in St. Francis 
Xavier’s time. It is also rather difficult to see how Francis I can be called a 
faithful son of the Church for all his instability, especially if one recalls the 
encouragement and alliances which he furnished to Protestant Lutheran princes 
and the Mohammedan Suleyman against the Catholics of Austria and Bavaria. 
These are the few corrections needed. 

Among the many pleasing features of this book, is the way in which the 
author meets and answers difficulties which skeptical moderns raise against the 
works and wonders of St. Francis Xavier. The treatment of such objections 
is both thorough and timely. A list of authorities dealing with the saint and 
his times is to be found in an appendix. One is surprised not to find Pastor’s 
“History of the Popes” when Von Ranke’s is listed. A practical, not too 
detailed map adds much to the understanding and pleasure derived from this 
very readable biography 

A great saint, scarcely known in the English-speaking world and one whose 
achievements should be set forth, is St. John Eudes. Father Joseph Leonard, 
C.M., has done a real service in translating Henri Joly’s life of this Norman 
Apostle of the seventeenth-century France. St. John Eudes belongs to the 
France of Richelieu, the Fronde, Mazarin, of the Jansenists against whom he 
fought valiantly, and of Louis XIV, the Sun King. He was of sturdy Norman 
stock, which, no doubt, explains that strong personality which was his all the 
days of his long laborious life. Abbé Huvelin has correctly characterized him 
as a strong saint. He was strong: strong in labors, strong in zeal, strong in 
loyalties. At first an Oratorian, his ardent spirit urging him to more active 
labors, he left the Congregation of the Oratory to form for his own definite 
purposes his Congregation of men (since called the Eudists Fathers) and his 
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Congregation of woman (the Order of Our Lady of Charity). The purposes 
he had in view, especially for his priests, was the establishment of seminaries in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Council of Trent thus working for 
the sanctification of the priests, and the giving of popular missions, thus work- 
ing for the sanctification of the people The seminaries of Caen, Coutances, 
Lisieux, Rouen, Evreux and Rennes were monuments to his zeal. His popular 
missions in Normandy and Brittany were really phenomenal. Missions last- 
ing for weeks at a time, attended by thousands, preached by as many as a 
dozen priests, are thrilling even to read about. Foremost in these Pentecostal 
scenes stood St. John, tireless in forceful preaching and unceasing in the labori- 
ous work of the confessional. The third great work of this staunch Norman 
saint was the spreading of the devotion to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary. So important was his work in this respect that he has been hailed by 
the Church as the author of the liturgical worship of the Sacred Heart. 

The briefness of this life emphasizes the need of a more exhaustive biography 
of St. John Eudes for English readers. In the way of adverse criticism: one 
hesitates to believe that witchcraft was as widespread in France as the author 
indicates, or that the condition of the French Church was as bad in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as he describes it. One might say that the 
book’s outlook is a bit provincial: the writer seems to have only France in 
mind, especially when he states that seminaries were still unknown when St. 
John was a student for the priesthood. Whether such was the case in France 
or not, it certainly was not in Italy and Germany, where seminaries were to 
be found before the seventeenth century began. Incidentally the author pre- 
sents a strong picture of the evils coming to the Church in the gilded slavery 
which Louis XIV forced upon her: outwardly glorious patronage, royally 
munificent assistance; inwardly an enslaved hierarchy and a dependent people. 

“A Champion of the Church” has for its subject the life of St. Peter 
Canisius, S.J., Germany’s second apostle. It is a small book; still it gives a 
good summary of the work Canisius accomplished. But since we have no 
extensive life of the great German saint in English, Doctor Reany’s little 
work will serve the good purpose of familiarizing our world with the deeds 
of the holy Doctor. Comparisons between the saints is obviously impossible 
and often ridiculous, still to this reviewer St. Peter Canisius seems to be one 
of the very great saints of the Church. The mere enumeration of his labors 
is astounding. He took part in six disputations with the Lutherans, he was 
rector of one University, administrator of a second, professor in a third, and 
founder of nine colleges. As Court preacher, he proclaimed the Word before 
the Imperial Court of Vienna; as Cathedral preacher he ascended the pulpits 
of six cathedrals (Augsburg for six years) ; the poor and the peasantry in at 
least five different sections of Germany received instructions from his lips. 
Diplomacy found him the special friend and adviser in the religious problems 
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confronting them, of two Emperors and two Dukes of Bavaria; in diplomatic 
service he was the agent of the people and the University of Cologne against 
the apostate bishop of that city; the Papal nuncio to Poland as well as to 
many German bishops and princes. Among other services, he was twice theo- 
logian at the Council of Trent, and for thirteen years he served as the Pro- 
vincial for the Upper German Province of the Jesuit Order. 

Yet so far his greatest accomplishment has not been cited, the writing of 
the Catechism, which went through two hundred editions in twelve languages 
before the saint’s death and proved one of the most powerful weapons for the 
combating of heresy in Germany. ‘The catechism was not his only literary 
work: his pen produced a refutation of the Centuriators of Magdeburg; a 
five-volume treatise on the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, besides many 
other treatises in theology, history, patrology, ascetism, biography, devotion, 
even an adaptation of the Latin Grammar. Dr. Reany’s little book will 


serve to acquaint us with the services of St. Peter Canisius. 
Martin P. Harney, S.J. 
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Tue Muppte Aces 300-1500. By James Westfall Thompson. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. Two volumes: pp. xx, 1-618; 619-1069, xlvi. 
$12.50 set. (Cited in this review as I 15; II 619; etc.) 


An Economic ANpD SociaLt History OF THE Mippie Aces (300-1300). 
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Pp. vii, 900. $5.00. (Cited in this review as I Econ 100; I Econ 700; 
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(1300-1530). By James Westfall Thompson. New York: Century 
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Tue Evo.uTIon oF ENGLAND. A Commentary on the Facts. By James A. 
Williamson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. viii, 481. 


During the past thirty years there has been throughout the Western 
world a great awakening of historical interest in the Middle Ages, a Neo- 
Romantic reawakening which in its generic elements is more soberly and 
critically and hence positively appreciative of things medieval than was the 
old Romanticism. Also, for some decades now the exponents of the newer 
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historical outlook generally have urged the need of a new synthesis more 
real to our actual life and interests than the older political. Professor 
Thompson is a publicist eminent in both of these tendencies. 

But still, with respect to that second tendency, when its representatives 
present us with works of their own, the most it seems that we can expect 
are separate chapters on origins, development, and nature of social, economic, 
cultural, religious institutions. The things really most close to our life 
still look like mere “filling.”” Indeed, in the more imposing work of Thomp- 
son’s group, economic and social considerations are so much subordinated to 
political, that instead of trying at least to interweave social and economic 
materials, even if it must be under the old conventional headings, we are 
referred to the respective chapters in his “Economic and Social History of the 
Middle Ages”! (Perhaps he hesitated to win an easy second victory, or— 
to lessen the usefulness of his earlier work!) Not that “The Middle Ages” 
is not excellent enough in the more conventional historiography, but that we 
believe the two socio-economic histories give us more basic reality in equally 
convenient compass. Nor is Thompson’s economic interpretation generally 
an extreme or exclusive one. We may, indeed, say he aims only to give the 
economic interpretation its place in history—along with the other interpre- 
tations which in the past have themselves been too exclusively stressed. The 
other of his works here under review, “History of the Middle Ages,”’ is all- 
in-all the best brief college textbook synthesis and the fairest from all stand- 
points, particularly that of the Church, that we have yet received from non- 
Catholic pens, even though numerous discrepancies with “The Middle Ages,” 
from which it is condensed, may make us think the distillation was rather 
rapidly made, as well as rather frequently at the expense of matter than 
verbiage. 

Thompson has vigor and originality of style: we are told that during the 
early days of the Crusades, “ ‘Slackers’ were looked upon askance and de- 
rided” (I 572) ; the Templars were the Wells Fargo and Company of the day 
in the transmission of specie (II Econ 433-7). Many are the charming 
details entered into, as when he paints the home life of lord and peasant 
(268-271; I Econ 723, 742) or explains the origin of the “X, XX, and 
XXX” on wine kegs, “the once familiar signs” (II Econ 68). Indeed, we 
find the grape bulking large in the history of civilization, which will not at all 
please our Prohibition friends, Thompson indicating the prevalence of 
viticulture as ‘‘an index of civilization of no mean importance” (I Econ 312). 
The kaleidoscope of changing trade routes is properly related to the ebb and 
flow of German, Hun, Magyar, Bulgarian, Khazar, Petcheneg, Kuman, 
Seljuk Turk, Kipchack, Mongol, Ottoman Turk across the pages of history, 
as few historians have done in such compass (188, 193, 385-8; II 1002-14; 
I Econ 320; II Econ 363-377, etc.), though we may object to the rather 
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marked special pleading for non-Christian culture peoples. Medieval 
technology (II Econ 503-4), the herring as an historical personage (II Econ 
177-9), and many more interesting subjects are excellently presented. In ad- 
dition to sponsoring the newer views of Lybyer and others, ascribing the search 
for new trade routes rather to West-Mediterranean envy of Italian monopoly 
than to any mythical sixteenth-century “closing” of the old trade routes by 
the Turks, he furnishes what to many will appear a new judgment on 
Columbus—that in 1482 and 1489 Portuguese navigators had already dis- 
covered Far Western lands, that Columbus heard of this from the Spanish 
captain Pinzon, who subsequently furnished the technical and cartographic 
skill for the expedition, while Columbus was rather “a promoter of the 
enterprise . . . who secured the financial support of the Spanish sovereigns” 
(400). And to anyone who thinks he has in his “The Middle Ages” or 
elsewhere leaned to fulness rather than condensation and that his more than 
a thousand pages of text there are still too many, he commends at the very 
outset Cardinal Newman’s admonition “that a great subject requires spacious 
treatment to do it justice” (I, v-vi). Modern votaries of “brevity” might, 
indeed, well ponder that there are times when distillation and condensation can 
only blur rather than “clarify” complex and living reality. And so generally 
we find Thompson shunning loose if convenient generalization. Thus on 
the condition of the fifteenth-century German peasantry, he distinguishes care- 
fully between localities (to which II Econ devotes an excellent chapter 
378-95, ““The Middle Ages” hardly a whisper), refusing to raise it to the 
dignity of a constant economic force in and by itself alone, besides regarding 
the older death figures as exaggerated. So, also, with the generalization 
about the alleged destructiveness of the Norse invasion to commerce, and 
the “self-sufficiency” of the ninth-century manorial regime (I Econ 271, 
804). The careful reader will, however, find enough instances of Thomp- 
son himself stepping into the pit of rash generalization, but taking his 
works by and large it is rather avoidance thereof that is characteristic, we 
believe. 

We cannot but regret, primarily in ““The Middle Ages” (has expected 
audience for this sumptuous work anything to do with this?) lost opportunity 
for much more profitable and activist sociological observations on the ger- 
maneness, in today’s economic situation, of principles age-old with the 
Church, rejected with the individualist anti-clerical profit-economy and 
other aspects of the transition to modern times, and now once more being 
haltingly groped toward by secular sociologists in the “New Feudalism’: fair 
price, fair wage (not merely minimum wage), property as a trust and for 
social use, denial of any such secular-absolute conception of property right 
as implying jus abutendi, recognizing that instead rights are operative in 
concrete situations only insofar as taken together with, and comporting 
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with, their correlate duties, etc. "Thompson’s college texts do contain a 
number of clear appreciations of just this (290, 265; I Econ 703; slight 
reference at I xxi), but when excusing the suffering of the innocent in the 
Germanic conquests, he can for example use that as opportunity to in- 
doctrinate for the old hopeless Spencerian survival-of-the-fittest doctrine (I 
120), forgetting that the fact of survival is obviously such poor test of the 
inherent worth of the survivors (‘‘weak” nations as well as individuals) 
that as often as not survival is a mere matter of accident and circumstance. 

We must commend Thompson’s care frequently to distinguish between 
use and abuse (but perhaps even more does he employ this to the lay State’s 
benefit). However, we may well disagree with what he considers abuse 
and what legitimate use. To him, e.g. the Temporal Power, the Petrine 
Supremacy, and the fulness and ideal of the Catholic doctrine of the re- 
lations of Church and State, are “abuses,” stultifications of the original 
Apostolic Church. Let us acknowledge, with all due measure of apprecia- 
tion, that today we may put “non-Catholic” in place of the older more 
brash “anti-Catholic.” Yet unless the tone of history be truly Catholic, 
friendly seduction may but have taken the place of belligerent persecution. 
In this newer secular historiography the danger lies rather in the twisting 
by implication, damning with faint praise, selection, tone, proportion, at- 
mosphere and implication by contiguity of certain statements, and numerous 
remarks so casual and so partly true yet so largely false that they can only 
be contradicted by long and complicated statements, opening the door to 
charges of pettifogging. 

“The Church was not wholly recreant to its duty as a social agent” 
(I Econ 201) may be taken as an interesting instance of damning with 
faint praise. Good instance of the employment of tone occurs when the 
leader of the “feudo-papal party” is called “the fierce” Bishop Burkhard 
of Halberstadt, as though the Staufen Henry IV’s adherents were kid- 
gloved angels (I 455-6), and, of course, when the latter secular group is 
victorious they, however, are not called “fierce’—no, they are “strong,” 
“the better element of the feudality and the bishops,” etc. (I 456)! (Note 
how the reverse process is operated at I 202-3 while St. Leger heads the 
aristocracy; see also I 490; II 661; amd I Econ 498, which compare with 
259). Twisting in translation, as making St. Anselm speak of a man’s 
female belongings” instead of the much more natural “his women folk,” 
I Econ 662; and preparation by paragraphs of rhetorical questions, as on 
Gregory VII’s motives, I 441, are indulged in. 

Thompson’s conception of what constitutes a “strong” king is interesting 
and informing as to his philosophy of history (I 866) and it is that Statism 
(I 264-5) even more than his rejection of the Primacy and Supremacy of 
the Pope in the religious sphere that to him constitutes his quarrel with. the 
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Church. To Thompson the most extreme anti-social war-breeding na- 
tionalist “claims” or “announcement” (336, like ‘natural boundaries” 338) 
do not seem such “pretension” or “tremendous assertion” as “that submis- 
sion on the part of everyone to the bishop of Rome is altogether necessary 
for salvation” (II 870; 339). And yet on numerous occasions he does 
amply “show up” selfish, undemocratic, cynical royalty and artistocracy. 

And yet Thompson is much more acceptable to Catholic readers than most 
non-Catholic publicists on things medieval. He recognizes that the Church 
could not but use the human institutions of the day, with all their limita- 
tions (I Econ 659). His occasional appreciations on the spiritual plane 
almost seem to take on a half-unconscious note of aspiration, as in the quo- 
tation from Matthew Arnold when speaking of St. Francis and St. Dominic 
(II 671). There are occasional fine vindications of the Popes, as in the 
passage on Papal taxation (II Econ 290) which a Catholic might well have 
written. 

Perhaps Thompson’s greatest merit next to his honest passion for realism— 
whatever we may think of his essentially Statist limitation in catching the 
medieval spirit—is his grasp on continuity. We actually see Feudalism 
live as a practical means of societal life, from conception and birth on 
through adolescence and maturity, on into mellow decline, senility, death 
and decomposition. That we must appreciate, even while we must reject 
his view of the Church’s welcome for Feudalism and especially for Lay In- 
vestiture (I 428). And so, on the matter of town origins and guild origins 
he rejects in each instance a catalogue of more sweeping theories, particularly 
the Roman theory, to accept respectively the more resilient and eclectically- 
inclusive “mercatorial theory” of Maitland, Stephenson and Pirenne (I Econ 
766-773) and Kutgen’s cautious judgment (I Econ 788-90). Of course, 
the Crusades are simply treated as a pathologic phenomenon in collective 
psychology (I Econ 380), and when speaking of their results, we are told: 
“It is impossible to distinguish between the civilization which sprang from 
the Crusades, and the civilization which developed during the Crusades” 
(I Econ 433). He does courageously point out the continuity of science 
in the Middle Ages (II 786-7), of exploration, etc. Particularly is his 
work notable for the clear statement of the view that in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries may already be seen a series of movements constituting 
the transition to the modern world (especially in II Econ, opening and 
closing chapters). . 

Whatever we may think of such a feature-blunder as that in ““The Middle 
Ages,” identifying quattrocento and cinquecento respectively with the 
“fourteenth” and “fifteenth” century (II 1017-27, but not repeated in the 
subsequent works), Thompson has made a real contribution in all these 
works, if nothing more than to give.us a melting pot of existing secular 
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knowledge, theories, and claims, which latter circumstance perhaps also 
accounts for some leading discrepancies, as the two utterly irreconcilable 
views on the closing of the schools of Athens (given at II 135 and II 777) 
and that on the size of the typical peasant’s holding and the typical manor 
at presumably the same period (I 723; cf. 268). There is no indication that 
this is a revision, either. However we may be forced to disagree with his 
religious interpretations, and, even more, tone and implications—these works, 
particularly the “Economic and Social Histories,” should be in the library 
of every informed Catholic, and pending the appearance of an up-to-date 
Catholic text of college level on the Middle Ages, Thompson’s text, dis- 
tilled from “The Middle Ages,” is all-in-all the fairest of the non-Catholic 
texts. 

Dr. Williamson’s book is designed for “the reader who is not a pro- 
fessed student of history.” One might expect so compact a work would 
be too narrowly political, and yet while it is rather too generally just that, 
there are flashes of such inimitably photographic tracery of stages in de- 
velopment of everyday life, that we can only regret the work was not offered 
in about half again as large compass, and more such flashes substituted for 
what in such small compass is superabundance of the drear social negatives 
of battle-and-family history, as the ten pages given the Battle of Hastings 
(66-76) and the whole page on the genealogy of Henry VII. Some so- 
cialized histories stress higher culture too little; others forget the life of 
the common people; Williamson errs only in the former respect. 

There is of course the usual story of Early Man in Great Britain, empha- 
sizing “slowly—very slowly,” (8), “all very slow,” etc. Every now and 
then we get a flash of broad humor, as when, speaking of the early Celtic in- 
habitants of Great Britain: ‘‘He even shaved himself with a bronze razor, 
which implies that he occasionally washed his face” (10). For the most 
part, Church history is handled with laudable moderation. The “growth- 
of-claims” view is only moderately stated (86) ; the Church is recognized as 
“a great solvent of the rigid castes of the feudal age” (109); the land- 
animus of the great lords is recognized, as in the case of Gaunt and Wycliffe 
(147-8). Too often, alas, there are also sentences which reveal a funda- 
mental lack of appreciation, and the application of purely secular stand- 


ards, as (86): 


The Church was his [the peasant’s] friend when it gave him holy days and a 
ceremony to entertain him, and above all when it taught him of an easeful heaven 
where he would do nothing but stroll and sing. It was too often his tyrant when 
it demanded his toil and his dues like any baron, and extorted with a skill that 
the baron might envy. 


An older view is presented with regard to the size of the population 
before and after the Black Death (109-110). The treatment of early and 
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medieval Ireland is too fragmentary and sneery (122); there is mention of 
the Saracens and of the East Roman Empire, but none of Ireland as the 
lamp of learning in the Dark and Middle Ages and the converter of the 
Alpine and Austrasian regions of Europe. But the usual story of the first 
invasion of Ireland concludes on the newer level of urbane conciliation 
(123-4). 

There is the usual English attempt to suggest the great continuity of 
Lollardism (149). In the defense of Henry VIII (the Tudor period 
bulks largest in this work) Thomas Wolsey is made the scapegoat (170), 
and the official Angelican distinction advanced with truly British engaging 


plausibility (170): 


To understand what happened in England it is necessary to bear this distinction 
in mind, that the position of the Church in the national fabric was one matter, 
and religious belief quite another; for there were many persons, and Henry VIII 
was one of them, who grew dissatisfied on the first point while unwilling to change 


on the second. 


We are given the usual secular view respecting Charles V’s relation to 
the Pope’s decision in the annulment matter (173), and as usual Mary’s 
burnings are featured (178-9) for execration and horror, while Elizabeth, 
it is especially protested, “executed” only for “treason” (198). Once more 
we run into the characteristic heading “The Counter-Reformation” and 
there meet our old friends, the thesis of Conciliar Movement vs. Petrine 
Supremacy, and that of the impossibility of reform from within (188). The 
political Spanish Inquisition is confused with the ecclesiastical inquisitions 
(189). The religious note is taken as basic to the wars of the latter 
sixteenth century, without explanation of the variety of other motives. In 
the light of the actual facts, and the development of English policy, the 
heading “The Freedom of the Ocean” over the section recounting the 
piracies and slaving expeditions of such as Hawkins, Drake and Frobisher, 
not to mention the implied dictation of sea law, reads like gentle (or per- 
haps unconscious?) irony (180-8). 

Williamson fails to make clear the basic political and social truth that 
it was but the squirearchy who got into power—or into the circle of the 
politically active—by the Revolution of 1688 (271). He does not give us 
the newer distinction between the Old or Early Industrial Revolution, the 
Late, and presently the New, Industrial Revolution now going on in con- 
sumption and organization, though he does give us the newer views on the 
technological side of the Old Industrial Revolution as occasioned and made 
possible by increased wants born of a general acceleration of trade (331-6). 
On the Origins of the World War, though simulating moderation in the 
Schmitt-Kanner style, Dr. Williamson, like the Bourbons of old it would 
seem, has learned nothing and forgot nothing on essential points. The 
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Prussians are credited with originating the “nation-in-arms” militarism they 
only copied from the French after 1806, while the Grey Legend (464-5) 
and the Belgian myth (465) are presented full and unashamed, as though 
we did not know Grey’s advisers and how little Belgian neutrality had 
meant to both England and France all the way from 1839 to 1914! 

Dr. Williamson, it would seem, also subscribes to the fallacy of the “fit” 
in the section of the “New Reformers” (448-9), and speaks so much in 
terms of “relief” and “charity” instead of frank justice and injustice and 
“ ‘doing something’ for some part of the community at the expense of some 
other part,” that the community can no longer afford such extravagances, 
etc. (455)—that the whole section seems a present-day New Tory attack 
on the social services, though it is done very subtly. Aside from such 
weaknesses, Williamson has written an interesting and living account. 


Mayor L. J. Younce, Ph.D. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND Mopern Lire. By Franz Boas, Ph.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1932, Pp. 255. $3.00. 


PrimiTIVE Secret Societies: A Stupy 1N Earty Po.itics AND RE- 
LIGION. By Hutton Webster, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. Pp. xiii & 243. $3.00. 


Professor Boas, dean of American anthropologists, is perhaps the last 
scholar to encompass the whole field of anthropology—culture, race and 
language. For this domain of research has expanded so rapidly in the last 
three decades that one mind will scarcely be able to control the immense 
mass of data on primitive culture gathered by the labors of students from 
every land. 

Professor Boas has generally stood for the saner and more approved 
views in anthropologic doctrine. Thus he is certainly opposed to the theory 
of unilinear cultural evolution as set forth by Morgan. He has done his 
bit to disprove the “myth of Nordic superiority,” and he has written well on 
“the mind of primitive man,” showing that there is no essential difference 
between primitive thinking and that of civilized man. 

In the present work he “desired to show that some of the most firmly 
rooted opinions of our times appear from a wider point of view as prejudices, 
and that a knowledge of anthropology enables us to look with greater free- 
dom at the problems confronting our civilization.” 

Some interesting facts are brought out in Chapter Two, “The Problem 
of Race”: for instance (p. 36), as regards the change of stature among 
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descendants of Europeans who settled in America “it has been shown that 
in many nationalities the children are taller than their own parents, pre- 
sumably on account of more favorable conditions of life.” 

Again by simply stating a few easily verifiable facts, he disposes of the 
fallacy that “certain” racial groups “approximate” more closely some fancied 
animal progenitor. He writes (p. 39): 


The ancestral form has a flat nose. Bushmen, Negroes and Australians have 
flat, broad noses. Mongoloids, Europeans and particularly Armenians have narrow, 
prominent noses. They are in this sense farthest removed from the animal forms. 
Apes have narrow lips. The lips of the Whites are thin, those of many Mongoloid 
types are fuller. The Negroes have the thickest, most excessively “human” lips. 
The hair coat of apes is moderately strong. Among human races, the Australians, 
Europeans and a few scattered tribes among other races have the amplest body 
hair; Mongols have the least. 


Chapter Five on eugenics points out the danger of mistaking environ- 
mental for hereditary phenomena and drawing false conclusions on this 
presupposition. The upshot of all this controversy, started by the apostles 
of eugenics for the improvement of the race, is that eugenists must take a 
more rational view of the matter. They must “cease to look at the forms, 
functions and activities of man from the dogmatic point of view according 
to which each feature is assumed to be hereditary,” and must “begin to 
examine them from a more critical point of view, requiring that in each 
and every case the hereditary character of a trait must be established before 
it can be assumed to exist.” (P. 110.) 

This attitude is in harmony with the opinions of others: Goldenweiser 
and Herskovitz, who attack the problem from the standpoint of anthro- 
pology; of Doctor Garth, who measures the “performances” of various races; 
and, also, of Miller and Todd, who study the program of the racialists and 
eugenists from the viewpoint of sociology. 

“If, says Boas, “this rigidity of proof is insisted on it will appear that 
many of the data on which the theory of eugenics is based are unsatisfactory, 
and that much greater care must be exerted than finds favor with the enthusi- 
astic adherents of eugenic theories.” (P. 112.) 

Without wishing to assume the role of preacher, Professor Boas makes 
certain statements which have often been made by those who refuse to 
accept the eugenic program for reasons entirely different from those supplied 
by anthropology and biology. He refers to the inevitable drift of many 
upholders of eugenics into a position which is entirely materialistic and looks 
to the elimination of physical pain and suffering as the supreme goal of 
rational social legislation. But, argues Boas (p. 120): 


The wish for the elimination of unnecessary suffering is divided by a narrow 
margin from the wish for the elimination of all suffering. While, humanely speak- 
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ing, this may be a beautiful ideal, it is unattainable. The performance of the 
labors of mankind and the conflict of duties will always be accompanied by suf- 
fering that must be borne, and that men must be willing to bear. Many of the 
works of sublime beauty are the precious fruit of mental agony; and we should 
be poor, indeed, if the willingness of man to suffer should disappear. 


He closes this chapter with the significant remark (p. 121): ‘Eugenics 
is not a panacea that will cure human ills; it is rather a dangerous sword 
that may turn its edge against those who rely on its strength.” 

Such views inspire confidence in the soundress of Dr. Boas’ anthropological 
theories and show that he is free from prejudice in the interpretation of 
anthopological data. The problem of human suffering will remain with us 
despite all the fine suggestions of Francis Galton, Karl Pearson, and their 
followers. Some of the highest and most lasting social, artistic and moral 
values have been achieved for the race in defiance of all the eugenic pro- 
grams thought out in the laboratory of “‘race improvement.” 

That the initiation ceremonies of primitive tribes are for them a practical 
agency of social control, as efficient as our own devices for producing like- 
mindedness among the members of a group and making them observe its 
laws, is noted by many writers on secret societies among tribes of ruder 
cultures. In his book, “Primitive Secret Societies,” Webster, also, refers to 


this fact (p. 74): 


In a state of society destitute of centralized political control, such puberty rites 
constitute the most effective means of providing that subordination of the interests 
of the individual to the welfare of the whole without which social progress cannot 
be long maintained. The initiatory institutions found among the most primitive 
peoples in every quarter of the globe answer to the most definite and imperative 
of social requirements. Whatever else they may in time become, tribal initiation 
ceremonies at the outset are not an organized cheat. 


That Professor Webster’s work has been reissued in a second edition 
speaks well for its timeliness and adaptability as a text in courses in 
anthropology. Father Schmidt, $.V.D., refers to the book with approval 
in his discussion of initiatory rites and secret societies in Volker und Kul- 
turen, Vol. III of Der Mensch aller Zeiten (Regensburg, 1924). 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since the work was first pub- 
lished in 1908 as a thesis for the doctorate in Political Science. Dr. Webster 
himself states that though some corrections have been made in the text, “the 
book remains in its original form.” 

This lack of revising a meritorious work in the light of data accumulating 
during the last quarter of a century, is apparent to anyone who has followed 
the trend of anthropology during that period. Of all the sciences, anthro- 
pology has, perhaps, increased its field most successfully. Practically all the 
chapters would have benefitted much from a study of recent material, a good 
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deal of it gathered by Catholic missionaries. Thus Father Schmidt’s own 
contributions, especially his discussion of the origin of age classes and secret 
societies, Father Nollens’ thorough study, Les differentes classes d’age dans 
la société kaia-kaia (Anthropos, IV, 1909); and above all, Father Gusinde’s 
well-documented treatise on the initiation rites practised among the Selk’nam 
(Die Feuerland-Indianer: Band I, Vienna, 1931) would have supplied 
important facts for a reinterpretation of these associations which play so 
important a part in primitive society. 

The book is not conspicuous for interpretation of data. We miss a dis- 
cusion of Schurtz’s theories on the origin of secret associations. These 
theories have been treated by Father Schmidt, de Jonghe, and Lowie, but 
the American student still lacks a convenient study of causes underlying the 
growth of primitive secret societies. Moreover, the treatment accorded such 
associations in aboriginal North America, is rather jejune. 

The vicious features of primitive secret associations are the sexual licenses 
that often accompany initiatory rites and the opportunities for debauchery 
afforded the newly initiated. In the Pelew, Caroline and Marianne Islands, 
Kaldebekel clubs existed which were formed by the young men of the islands 
for the purpose of associating in a special resort known as the Bai, with un- 
married girls. Paul Gauguin, an eccentric French artist, had occasion to 
become acquainted with the Areois (Ehri), the secret society of men in 
Tahiti, who vowed to remain celibates, but were noted for their wild 
licentiousness. He says that the periodical feasts of this secret religious 
and military society which tyrannized over the island, were based on the 
revolutions of the stars. “The monstrous excesses and debauchery of these 
men, cloaking their practises by an appeal to the superstition of the islanders, 
show what an evil power such bodies may wield among primitive people. 

The Dukduk society of the Bismark Archipelago also exhibits the evil 
features of such associations, though this society exerted at times a good 
influence. Still the Dukduk law, as Webster mentions (pp. 110-111), 


bears down most unequally on the weaker members of the community, upon those 
who for one reason or another have been unable to join the society or have in- 
curred the enmity of its powerful associates. Its forced contributions impoverish 
those who are already poor, while those who are rich enough to join share in the 
profits of the mystery. The fraternity exhibits in the clearest light the culmination 
of that process of fraud and intimidation which, having its roots in the puberty in- 
stitution, becomes more and more prominent when the tribal society stage is reached. 


The means of the Dukduk to gain its ends are clever. By means of 
fantastic images imitating a giant cassowary, the old men of the Dukduk 
society who are in the secret, strike terror into the younger men still inno- 
cent of the fraud. Heaps of food have been collected while the uncanny pro- 
ceedings of initiation are going on, and are carried off in the evening by 
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the sly old foxes who initiated the program. A young man who wants to 
be immune in the reign of terror let loose by the society on such an occasion, 
must submit to many sound beatings. The old men and leaders of the 
society laugh at the simplicity of the dupes who are terrorized into sub- 
mission—a process reenacted in the K.K.K. mummery of our own day. 

Dr. Webster makes a good point in Chapter VI -where he shows that 
such societies have waned in influence with the growth of stable political 
organizations (p. 75): 

With developing political organization such functions tend to become obsolete 
and the religious and dramatic aspects of tne societies assume the most important 
place. This last stage is reached both in Polynesia and North America, where we 
find aristocratic conditions in process of formation and powerful chieftainships (in 
Polynesia hereditary rulers) already established. Under these conditions tribal secret 
societies have developed into fraternities of priests or shamans who are intrusted 
with the performance of the religious rites of the community. 


In its new edition, the book will be probably read by all who look for 


reliable information on this interesting aspect of primitive culture. 
AtBEert Muntscu, §.]J. 


CHRISTOLOGY 


THE MEssIAH JESUS AND JOHN THE Baptist. By Robert Eisler, Ph.D. 
Edited by Alexander Haggerty Krappe, Ph.D. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1931. $10.00. 


One would have thought that the theories of Hermann Samuel Reimarus 
had been finally discredited in the eyes of the learned world; one might even 
have hoped that the period of romantic and wholly subjective “Lives of 
Jesus” had run its course into oblivion. For it had served the only purpose 
it could have, of putting on record the vagaries of the Rationalist mind, 
whether Liberal or Radical, when confronted by the supernatural. Still at 
this late date comes Dr. Robert Eisler with an attempt to revive the out- 
worn theories of Reimarus and to contribute of his own a romantic and 
mostly subjective reconstruction of the history of Christian origins. In 
“The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist” or “Jesus the King Who did 
not Reign” as the German original calls itself, the author sets himself to 
establish the thesis that the Founder of Christianity was nothing more or 


1The German work which appeared in 1929 is entitled Jesous BAsmLEUs OU 
Basiteusas. Die Messianische Unabhangigkeitsbewegung vom Auftreten Joannes des 
Tadufers bis zum Untergang Jakob des Gerechten. Nach der neuerschlossenem 
Eroberung von Jerusalem des Flavius Josephus und den christlichen Quellen &c. 
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less than a political rebel ambitious for temporal kingship, and that he was 
put to death because of a sanguinary revolt started by his followers, he 
being the innocent, or not altogether innocent, instigator. Though a large 
portion of the book is given to a reconstructed history of John the Baptist 
and other early followers of Jesus, and to a long and uncomplimentary 
description of the personal appearance of Jesus, and an examination of His 
evolving Messianic consciousness, still we may profitably confine our atten- 
tion to the theory of political revolt, which is the heart of the work. 

The author is very frank about the first principles of his method. ‘Since 
whatever is handed down about supernatural beings cannot be history, but 
mythology, saga or legend” (p. 7), the Gospels cannot be trusted to give 
a true account of Jesus as man. A historical account can be obtained only 
if we base our investigation on non-Christian testimonies “whose whole aim 
is to speak of him as man in express denial of the Gospel claims” (p. 8). 
Thus we must have recourse to Pagan and Jewish sources, which are, un- 
fortunately very meager in information about the person and career of 
Christ. The disappearance of all reference to Jesus in such literature is to 
be explained only by the wholesale excision and suppression of evidence during 
centuries of Christian censorship (p. 12). These facts will justify a certain 
freedom in restoring by conjecture what the original authors must have 
written.2, Thus, owing to Christian censorship, the text of the Jewish 


historian Josephus which has been allowed to come down to us in Greek 
carries very little about Jesus and that little rather complimentary than 
hostile. Very fortunately, however, a work of Josephus has lately been 


2The extent to which this conjectural restoration may be carried is unlimited. It 
enables Dr. Eisler to conjecture into existence an entire chapter of the Jewish his- 
torian. “In view of the fact that Tacitus mentions Jesus in connection with the 
accusation against the Christians of having set Rome on fire, it is very curious to 
remember that the standard text of Josephus does not contain a single word about the 
burning of the capital of the world, although it happened while he himself was in 
Rome. The simplest explanation of this startling fact would be to suppose that 
Josephus did devote a chapter to the great catastrophe, which must have been a 
terrible blow to the Jews of Rome, but that it was deleted because it spoke of the 
Christians and the founder of their religion in the same way as Tacitus, only with 
many more objectionable details” (p. 65). The bold conjecture of Christian excision 
also suffices for the discovery of a lost passage of Tacitus, who, when speaking of 
the reign of Tiberius, writes: sub Tiberio quies. Dr. Eisler supposing Christian 
deletions suggests to complete the sentence thus: “Under Tiberius a period of quiet 
was interrupted through Pontius Pilate’s recklessness, who carried the standards of 
his troops with the portrait medallions of the Emperor, &c. . . and by a man rising in 
protest against this violation of the law of the Jews, pretending to be a descendant 
of their old kings, &c” (p. 67). If some statement would have been deleted, had it 
been written, we may proceed to insert it in the text as having been deleted! This 


is criticism with a vengeance. 
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recovered in a form which supposedly makes possible the restoration of 
many of his original statements. The Slavonic version of the “Jewish War” 
carries a number of details which are not found in the Greek “Polemos.” 
Upon the partial authenticity of these portions of the Slavonic version and 
upon his ability to restore the statements to their original form Dr. Eisler 
bases his revolutionary interpretation of the history of Christian origins. 

The most important part of the book is, therefore, that which has to do 
with the reconstruction of Jesus’ career from the Slavonic or Old Russian 
version of Josephus’ “Jewish War,” which Eisler regards as the version 
of a work older than the Greek “Polemos,” written originally in a Semitic 
language and later translated into Greek. This work the critic names 
“Halosis”’ or ““The Capture of Jerusalem.” As we have said it contains many 
additions unknown to the familiar Greek text. This version, which is 
preserved in some sixteen MSS dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, was introduced to the attention of Western scholars in 1906 by 
Alexander Berendts who also worked upon a German translation with com- 
ments on the variants from the ordinary Greek text. But the reception 
given to the new text was not enthusiastic. Authorities such as Schiirer, 
Bousset, O. Holtzmann and after them the great majority of scholars re- 
fused to regard the Slavonic additions as authentic parts of Josephus’ work. 
Dr. Eisler champions their partial and basic authenticity and establishes it to 
his own satisfaction by recurring to analogies found in certain late documents 
which are also conjectured to have preserved fragments of Josephus. But 
his method is far too arbitrary and subjective to inspire confidence. The 
reaction of the scholarly world still remains definitely unfavorable.‘ 

Such is the literary foundation upon which Dr. Eisler’s reconstructions 
depend. It is, at the very best, extremely doubtful. But his treatment of the 
documents leaves little room for doubt. Despite a tremendous display of 
erudition and scientific paraphernalia it turns out to be a piece of eccentric 
virtuosity rather than a contribution to historical science. After proving 
that the additions in the Slavonic text are basically genuine he next attempts 
to weed out certain interpolations that are due to Christian tampering and 
to discover the primitive text upon which they were built. It is like decipher- 
ing the underlying text of a palimpsest after the writing has been completely 
obliterated. His method is very well illustrated in his treatment of the 


8Alexander Berendts. Die Zeugnisse vom Christentum in slavischen “De Bello 
Judaico” des Josephus. Texte und Untersuchungen xiv (1906); Flavius Josephus vom 
jiidischen Krieg. Edited by Konrad Grass (1926-7). 

4E.g., Goguel, Dieckmann, Chapman, Lagrange, Draguet, Montefiore, W. Emery 
Barnes, Zeitlin, Bardy, Cf. articles by Lagrange, Revue Bibligue, 1930, pp. 29ss. and 
Draguet, Revue d’histoire ecclesiastiqgue, 1930, pp. 833ss. 
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long fragment which speaks about Christ and which is really the foundation 
of his thesis. 

This fragment® follows an account of the introduction of the Roman 
standards into Jerusalem by Pilate, which incident is said to have aroused 
a “great uproar.” The Wonder-Worker, i.e., Jesus, is then introduced and 
is described as a man, perhaps more than a man, of Divine works, doing 
prodigies by the invisible power of his word. ‘The opinions of the people 
are then recorded, some considering him a prophet or one sent by God and 
blameless in life, though not keeping the Sabbath. Many, therefore, followed 
him expecting that through him they would be delivered from the hands of 
the Romans. He was accustomed to abide on the Mount of Olives working 
cures and surrounded by one hundred and fifty of his followers and a 
multitude of the common people. “Seeing his power that by a word he did 
whatever he wished they urged him to enter into the city to cut down the 
Roman army and Pilate and to rule over them, but he did not heed it 
(or them).” 

The fragment then relates that the Jewish leaders, fearing a clash with 
the Romans accused the Wonder-Worker to Pilate, who sent out and slew 
many of the multitude and had the Wonder-Worker brought up before 
him. “And after he had held an enquiry concerning him he passed judgment. 
‘He is a benefactor, but not a malefactor nor a rebel nor covetous of king- 
ship.’ And he let him go for he had healed his dying wife.” Next it tells 
that he began his ministry anew and the people flocked around him again 
until the doctors of the law stung with envy gave to Pilate thirty talents to 
kill him. And Pilate handed him over to them to do their will, “and taking 
him they crucified him contrary to their paternal laws.” 

It is to be noted that the fragment has nothing at all about political 
activity on the part of the Wonder-Worker or his followers, though it 
does speak of the hopes of the multitude. It represents him throughout as 
peaceable and innocent. But Dr. Eisler discovers that he is able to separate 
the interpolations from the genuine text in such a way as to compromise 
Jesus and involve his immediate followers in actual revolt. His method is 
to excise whatever is favorable to Jesus as Christian interpolation. Thus 
he argues, and with justice, that the curing of Pilate’s wife and the bribing 
of Pilate are Christian interpolations following certain late apocrypha. But 
the sentence of innocence and the statement that Pilate handed over Jesus 
to the Jews to work their will he refuses to consider as interpolations pure 
and simple, although as everyone can see they may be traced manifestly to 


5An English translation of the fragments is given in the edition of Josephus’ works 
by H. St. J. Thackeray, Vol. III in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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the Gospel itself. ‘Take Him you and crucify Him, for I find no cause 
in Him.” (John xix, 6). 

The reason for Dr. Eisler’s caution appears immediately. He discovers 
that these two passages represent original statements as follows: “He passed 
sentence upon him: ‘He is a malefactor, a rebel, a robber thirsting for 
the crown.’ And they [the Romans] took him and crucified him according 
to the custom of their fathers.” ‘This is effected by the simple change of 
negative to positive, by omitting what is inconvenient and by the manufacture 
of a statement of which there is no trace at all in the Slavonic documents. 
It is not surprising that some critics have charged Dr. Eisler with perpetra- 
ting a farce on critical method. Goguel justly observes: ‘His method is to 
build hypotheses on conjectures, do away with inconvenient passages as inter- 
polations, and then restore by conjecture what the text must originally have 
said.””¢ 

But more astounding still is the bold insertion of a whole sentence into 
the Slavonic text and the manipulation of the sources to make that sentence 
bear a compromising sense. Dr. Eisler finds in a seventh-century chronicler, 
John Malalas, the following: “And they were all gathered together in 
Jerusalem and stirred up an insurrection against him [the Lord Jesus] 
pouring forth blasphemies against God and Caesar.” He connects this 
quotation with Josephus by means of analogies found in late Christian 
apocrypha which in turn have faint traces of earlier apocrypha but no un- 
equivocal traces of Josephus. But the statement says that the insurrection 
was against Jesus. Now this assertion cannot be attributed to Josephus, 
according to Dr. Eisler, because there is in tradition no trace of such a 
tumult against Jesus—although the Gospels speak about it explicitly! Here 
instead of concluding that the statement does not depend on Josephus the 
critic prefers to conclude that Josephus must have said something entirely 
different, viz., ‘and having all flocked into Jerusalem, they raised an uproar 
(against Pilate), uttering blasphemies alike against God and against Caesar.” 
And this text is inserted into the reading of the Slavonic. 

Dr. Eisler aptly describes his own methods when he observes inveighing 
against Christian interpolators: ‘Later scribes had none of the scruples of 
Origen, and simply inserted into the text of Josephus what they sincerely 
believed he ought to have written” (p. 141). At the conclusion of this neat 
little piece of textual criticism he opines: ‘The unprejudiced reader will be 
unable to doubt any longer the Jewish origin” of the reconstructed account. 
This is undeniably true, the authorship of the reconstructed text being trace- 
able not to the Jewish historian Josephus but to Dr. Robert Eisler. 


6M. Goguel, “The Problem of Jesus,” in Harvard Theological Review, April, 1930, 
p. 98. 
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Assuming his reading of Josephus to be substantially correct the author is 
now able to discover in the Gospels themselves evidence pointing in the same 
direction. The Evangelists have at times let slip hints and facts that reveal 
that the political activity of Jesus and His followers could not quite be 
buried in oblivion. Thus St. Mark gives the cause away by a mention of 
“the insurrection” which obviously refers to the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem. (Mk. xv, 7). Speaking of the same incident St. Matthew says that 
the “whole city was moved” (Mt. xxi, 10), though the other Evangelists 
have concealed this significant detail. It makes little difference that all 
accounts speak of the entry into Jerusalem as arousing a perfectly peaceable 
spiritual enthusiasm, and that the insurrection in Mark is explicitly attributed 
to Barabbas and certain companions of his. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note that Barabbas, who turns out to be a partisan of the 
priestly party, perhaps the son of a distinguished rabbi, was not a murderer 
at all, but was arrested by mistake in the excitement caused by Jesus’ re- 
bellion! Dr. Eisler is not satisfied with making out the Founder of Christ- 
ianity to have been a horrible hunchbacked rebel; he must pause to exonerate a 
murderer. It is the old story. “Not this man but Barabbas.” 

Most damaging of all, however, is the speech made by Jesus Himself in 
Lk. xiii, 1-6. He is told about certain Galileans whom Pilate had slaughtered, 
mingling their blood with their sacrifices. Manifestly this must refer to 
Jesus’ own followers who had captured the Temple during the rebellion 
and who were attacked and slaughtered by Pilate’s troops. Likewise the 
eighteen on whom the tower fell in Siloe are nothing other than part of 
Jesus’ revolutionary party who had captured one of the fortifications and who 
were in turn subjected to counter-attack and killed in the destruction of their 
stronghold. ‘This bizarre exegesis based upon disregard of the context of 
time, place, persons and circumstances does not deserve serious consideration. 
The same is to be said of the gratuitous assumption that Josephus must 
have copied the official Acta of Pilate. 

But after all, even if we assume that Dr. Eisler has miraculously suc- 
ceeded in restoring the original form of Josephus’ statements, even if we 
assume beyond all reason that those statements represent the official Acta of 
the trial, still the monumental work yields very meager results in the 
interests of history. We have known for a very long time and from most 
authentic and authoritative sources that Jesus was charged by His: enemies 
with being a rebel against authority, a malefactor, a destroyer of the Temple, 
a blasphemer, possessed by the devil and working marvels through the power 
of Beelzebub, and that He was put to death by Pilate at the instigation of 
His enemies who charged Him with fomenting rebellion against Caesar. 
Centuries of Christian censorship have not concealed these charges from a 
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large proportion of the human race. But centuries of hostile criticism and 
scholarship far deeper than Dr. Eisler’s have not succeeded in proving one 
of them. We know, too, that Christ was said to make Himself equal to 
God. The modern Doctor of the Law is no more anxious than his prede- 
cessors to see in the humble Carpenter of Nazareth the glory of his race. 
He is anxious on his own part to blot out a page of history on which is 
written “His blood be upon us and upon our children,” and to do so he 
considers it necessary to cast obloquy upon the name of One whom another 
great Jew regarded as the climax of blessings to the Jewish race (Rom. 
ix, 4-5): Quorum adoptio est filiorum, et gloria, et testamentum, et legis- 
latio, et obsequium, et promissa: quorum patres et ex quibus est Christus 
secundum carnem, qui est super omnia Deus benedictus in saecula. Amen. 
JouHn J. HEENAN, S.J. 


EUROPE 


Tue Unirep States or Europe. By Edouard Herriot. Translated by 
Reginald J. Dingle. New York: The Viking Press. $3.50. 


M. Herriot has presented a definite scheme for the United States of 
Europe. When the French edition of his book was published the union of 
European States was not improbable. Some thought it was near. Business 
men had taken the initiative and in some industries international cartels had 
brought nations into close collaboration. Germany, Switzerland, France, 
England, Italy and Austria had combined to control the production and 
distribution of aluminum, linen, linoleum, benzol and other products. In 
the motion-picture industry France and Germany had formed an effective 
and successful union. It extended so far as to include the exchange of 
producers and star actors. 

Americans will recognize these combinations as the familiar trust, and will 
infer their real purpose was to control prices and restrain or prevent com- 
petition. That they did control prices is seen in the effect of the cartel 
on the sale of aluminum. Prices, however, were not raised. In fact, there 
was a twelve-per-cent reduction. The policy of the cartel is to promote 
production, and to sell for a price that could not be met by foreign com- 
petitors. In Germany the cartel was aided by Government. Customs duties 
on aluminum were raised. 

European cartels had, undoubtedly, promoted international good will 
among a very important class of the population, and good will is one of 
the fundamental factors of all unions. Raising customs duties limited the 
field of distribution, but the international agreements between producers 
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prohibited invasion of alien territories by producers who could sell at a profit 
notwithstanding the high duties. The agreements kept prices at 
the same level in different countries and restrained buyers from crossing 
international boundaries to purchase in cheaper markets. In the cartel sys- 
tem there was a possibility of monopolies controlling industrial fields, but 
Americans had demonstrated monopolies were not as dangerous as formerly. 
Competition, substitution and Governmental intervention were sufficient 
checks on the possible evils. 

These were the economic facts that a short time ago seemed to justify 
expectation of an early union of the States of Europe. Upon them M. 
Herriot based his program. The United States of Europe, he said, “is nec- 
essary by the laws of economic evolution, by industrial amalgamation, and 
by the necessity of defending the European market.” Political union is to 
be achieved within the frame work of the League of Nations. In brief his 
program is this: the nations of Europe are to form a federation somewhat 
similar to that of the United States of America. The League of Nations 
in a modified and developed form is to be the supreme governing body. In 
this governing body the nations are to be represented on absolutely equal 
terms. To assure durability there must be a fixed system of arbitration, dis- 
armament and security. The Constitution of the super-State must be 
“flexible and prudent.” In order that all economic friction be eliminated 
tariff barriers must be suppressed; and in order further to promote interna- 
tional harmony there should be a European organization of credit. 

There is so little stability anywhere today that we are not surprised in 
reading this program of M. Herriot to find ourselves considering it as if 
it were written in a remote past, as if it were of the same Utopian character 
as the “Eternal Peace” of Immanuel Kant or the “Manifesto to Europe” of 
Lamartine. Changes occur over night. When Mr. Herriot wrote, there 
were breaches in the national barriers. Europeans were commingling. To- 
day conditions are different. National walls are being rebuilt, and, although 
many Americans are not yet conscious of it, Europe has become a country 
of nations huddling within their own boundaries, fearful of their neighbors. 

Internationalism is to some Americans an ideal; in Europe nationalism is 
now the fact. International cartels still exist, but the uniting element has 
become weak. In more favorable times this might mean that European in- 
dustries are again competitive. It does not mean that now. Industries as 
well as Governments have become self-centered. They are rebuilding them- 
selves. England, for example, suspended the gold standard and Americans 
were astonished and drew the inference immediately that England was 
slipping from her high position in the economic and political world. This 
was a wrong inference. The suspension of the Gold Act was merely notice 
to the world that temporarily England would limit imports and concentrate 
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her energy on the development of home industries for home consumption. 
There is something medieval about this attempt to make European countries 
self-supporting and self-sufficing, but there are many other signs in Europe 
of a return to medieval ideals. There is a growing consciousness that the 
value of men should no longer be estimated from the price of the product 
of their labor. , 

M. Herriot (and M. Briand was also) was aware of the great difficulties 
in the way of establishing the United States of Europe. Economic difficulties 
may possibly be overcome. There is nothing improbable in an economic 
union of Europe against the United States. M. Herriot is explicit in declar- 
ing a Union of European States would not be for that purpose. But it would 
be; and the existing international cartels are proof of the determination 
to limit outside, that is United-States, competition. 

The great difficulty is political. During the Colonial and Confederation 
periods in American history a union of the Colonies and States was believed 
be be an impossibility. ‘There were too many antagonistic interests. M. 
Herriot is impressed by the conflict of interests but believes Europe can 
reconcile her conflicting interests as satisfactorily as did the Americans theirs. 
We are living in an age when it would be rash to say anything is impossible, 
but the difference between Europe and Colonial and Confederated America 
is so fundamental that only one way is open for a European Union and 
that is the Napoleonic way. Certainly every one desires international peace, 
and all thinking men would welcome world disarmament. But a Union of 
European States such as M. Herriot described will not be realized. In 
the United States the tendency is toward centralization; in Europe it is 
now a retrogressive movement toward medieval nationalism. ‘Tariff barriers 
are going up. An internal self-sufficing and self-preserving goal is the aim 
of European nations today. M. Herriot has produced a book worthy of its 
great subject. In it he has disclosed his well-known liberalism. But we 
believe Mr. Herriot himself would now admit that the scene has changed, 
the wells of racial and national hatred are open, the nations are becoming 
isolated units again, and his book is but one more volume to be added to 
those written by great and liberal men of the past. The translator has done 
his work well, and the book should be read by all interested in European 


problems. 
Eneas B. Goopwin. 
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